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iQotes of the Month. 


EccEsIoLocists and others will be glad to 
learn that the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
are making arrangements to resume the ex- 
cavations at Watton Priory next September, 
under the guidance of Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope and Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A. It will be 
recollected that last year the ground-plan of 
the divided Gilbertine church was uncovered, 
with most interesting results. This year the 
attempt will be made to solve the intricate 
problem of the arrangement of the conventual 
buildings of this the largest of the Gilbertine 
houses, and which remained occupied by 
canons and nuns down to the very day of 
its dissolution. The Society of Antiquaries 
has just shown the importance they attach to 
these proceedings by voting a sum of £5 
towards the resumption of the excavations. 
The president of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B.), and other 
leading archzeologists outside the county, have 
also subscribed to show their sense of the 
importance of the undertaking. 


_ &  & 
The Sixth Congress of Archeological 
Societies in union with the Society of Anti- 
quaries, held on July 9 and 10, and conclud- 
ing with an excursion to Silchester on July r1, 
was a distinct success, and is chronicled 
elsewhere in this number. The attendance 
was not quite so good as on some other 
occasions, but several of the subjects treated 
of were of considerable importance to arche- 
ologists, and were well and generally debated. 
The committee appointed to report to next 
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year’s congress on the arrangement and rear- 
rangement of local museums, so far as con- 
cerns archeology, ought to be able to do good 
work. ‘The congress of this year attracted 
more attention from the press than hereto- 
fore. It was reported at some length both 
in the Standard and in the Daily Chronicle. 


The work already accomplished at Silchester 
this year (to which allusion is made else- 
where in these pages under the report of the 
Archeological Congress) promises to be of 
material interest. ‘The three swsude already 
examined have only yielded one house, and 
that of the corridor type, but a variety of 
small rectangular buildings have been ex- 
posed of a nature quite different to anything 
yet uncovered. They give shelter to a large 
number of hearths or furnaces composed of 
tiles, some of them circular, and others 
oblong. The floor-tiles of these hearths or 
furnaces have been burnt white with intense 
heat. Unfortunately, they all are so near the 
surface that very little of the sides remain. 
They have no connection with any metallic 
operations ; the only remains on the hearths or 
in parts closely adjacent being wood ashes. 
The able antiquaries engaged in conducting 
these excavations have not yet arrived at any 
conclusion as to the use or object of these 
hearths. Two theories, however, are tenta- 
tively put forward. One of these suggests 
that coppers were suspended or built-in over 
these furnaces for some such operation as 
that of dyeing; the other imagines these 
hearths domed over to form ovens, and used 
as the city bakeries. For our own part, we 
think the last surmise the more probable. 
Surely some other traces than wood ashes 
would have been found had the hearths been 
connected with dyeing? 


&¢ kt 
During the week beginning July 9, Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., conducted, by leave of 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, 
some excavations in the north-east angle of 
the cloister garth, in the expectation of dis- 
covering part of the nave of the Saxon 
church, foundations of the choir and transepts 
of which were found by Mr. Irvine within 
the area of the present church during 
the recent restoration. The diggings met 
with partial success, undoubted lines of 
E 
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seventh-century masonry being uncovered ; 
but it has not as yet been thoroughly planned 
out, and it was found that the substantial 
piers of the cloister-pent of Perpendicular 
date, had much interfered with the remains 
of the original church. 


tk bk ; 
In the Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, vol. xiv., pp. 236-238, entry is made 
of a note read by Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., 
on December 8, 1892, on a curious piece of 
sculpture covering the front half of the 
cylindrical drum which supports the column 
dividing the main entrance of the cathedral 
church of Peterborough. A sketch of the 
sculpture done by Mr. Waller is also given. 
The subject is a figure held head downwards 
by several demons, and is remarkably realistic 
in treatment. Mr. Wallerdecides that the head 
downwards figure is a female, and describes, 
after a somewhat plain fashion, the coarse con- 
duct of which he conceives the demons to be 
guilty. He concludes that the subject repre- 
sents “the punishment of a sin, and that sin 
luxuria. .. . We are at the entrance of a 
church of the Benedictine Order, which was 
strict in its rules and warnings. The female 
is here symbolical of a vice they must avoid, 
undergoing torment by infernal agents ; and 
it is here represented at the entrance of their 
church in the same manner as a scarecrow is 
fixed in our fields to warn off the feathered 
pilferers.” Unfortunately for Mr. Waller's 
ingenious explanation, the topsy-turvy figure 
proves on examination to be a bearded man, 
and in man’s apparel! Of this there can be 
no doubt. 


The museum at Tullie House is certainly 
popular, to judge from the donations it re- 
ceives. Chancellor Ferguson has presented his 
collection of poll-books, election squibs, lam- 
poons, caricatures, bills, addresses, admissions 
of freemen, with notes of expenses thereto, 
and their travelling expenses to be admitted 
and to vote, tavern bills, etc., to the number 
of over 1,000, ranging in date from 1679 to 
the present time, and relating to Carlisle, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland. Many neo- 
archaic antiquities have recently been given, 
hand-loom weavers’ picking-sticks and shuttles, 
toothed sickles, early local bank-notes, some 
entirely in manuscript. An interesting gift 


is a collection of thin slips of bamboo wound 
round with coloured silk, and sent by the 
natives of the Philippine Islands as patterns 
for ginghams they wished to have. The 
moral is, that if a town will provide a good 
home for a museum, gifts will flow in, some 
rubbish, of course, but many valuable local 
objects. 


A number of red roofing tiles of Roman 
date have just been discovered in Brooke 
Street, Carlisle, a district which Chancellor 
Ferguson has shown to be in the heart of 
the great Roman cemetery there. The un- 
broken tiles measure 18 inches by 124 inches 
at one end, and 12 inches at the other. On 
the longer sides a flange of about an inch is 
turned up, and this flange is notched out at 
the wider end of the tile, so as to receive the 
narrower end of another tile. One of them 
was stamped in bold lettering, LEG. xx v.v., 
the well-known z2oth Legion, Victorious and 
Valiant. Others were stamped LIG. II AVG., 
the znd Legion, styled August, 1 being 
not uncommonly found for E. Some coffin- 
nails and broken pottery were found under 
the tiles, which have clearly covered an inter- 
ment. The tiles were arranged in three 
rows, the outer rows with the flanges turned 
upwards, the centre with the flanges down- 
wards, and overlapping the inner flanges of 
the outer tiles, as they would do on a roof. 
Careful look-out is being kept for the occur- 
rence of similar tombs in the vicinity, where 
extensive building operations are going on. 


It takes nearly as much work to arrange for 


digging sections across Hadrian’s Great 
Barrier as it does to start an Arctic expedi- 
tion. In Cumberland, however, matters are 
well in progress. Permission has been 
obtained for sections in Brunstock Park, on 
White Moss, at Blaetarn, at points between 
Hayton Gate and Hare Hill, and at Willow- 
ford. As we goto press, a start is being made 
at the first-mentioned place, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Haverfield, Mr. T. H. 
Hodgson, and Mr. Mowatt, with a view to 
finding the Gromatic Ditch, a term which 
one of our contemporaries has improved into 
the Granatic (!) Ditch. The places men- 
tioned all lie east of Carlisle, and between 
that city and the Poltross Burn, that divides 
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Cumberland from Westmorland. Mr. Cal- 
verley is prospecting westward of Carlisle for 
suitable places for other sections. 


te 

Our contemporary, the Builder, of July 7, 
has two double-page photo-lithographs of the 
choir of Rievaulx Abbey, as well as a 
ground-plan of the choir and transept, and 
various mouldings, from the drawings of 
Mr. F. F. Glennie. The letter-press is an 
admirable account of the architectural history 
of the abbey from the pen of Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope. He thus concludes: “ Much 
could be said about the other remains of the 
monastery, but until the ruins are freed from 
the deplorable growth of trees, bushes, and 
ivy, and accumulated rubbish, many interest- 
ing problems must be left unsolved.” We 
must again remark that the neglected condi- 
tion of this noble ruin is a scandal, a scandal 
in which the public have an immediate in- 
terest, for they have-for several years been 
charged one shilling each for admission, and 
have therefore a direct right to inquire as to 
the use to which the admission money is 
put. 


We notice that public attention is being 
again directed to the alleged unhappy con- 
dition of Fotheringhay church. An architect 
of Peterborough, writes thus to a daily 
contemporary: “I can fully confirm the 
opinion that this noble building is in a 
most dangerous condition. At the request 
of a former incumbent I made (in 1882) a 
careful examination of the fabric, and at 
that time the roofs of the nave and aisles, 
and several of the beautiful flying but- 
tresses, were found to be in a dangerous 
state.” A Northamptonshire correspondent, 
who objects to much that has been done 
under the name of restoration, and who 
has known the church and district well for a 
quarter of a century, writes to us that “the 
church of Fotheringhay cries aloud for im- 
mediate attention and careful reparation, or 
ere long the best parts will become a ruin.” 
“T could wish,” he adds, “that the Dean 
and Chapter of Peterborough, instead of 
commissioning Mr. Pearson to prepare a 
memorial in the cathedral church for Mary 
Queen of Scots, would devote the money to 
starting a fund fcr the preservation of an 


exceptionally beautiful church which is so 
inseparably connected with her unhappy 
memory.” 


The Builder, commenting on the dangerous 
condition of the church, gives an excellent 
summary of the diversified historic interest 
which attaches to the fabric. Deformed by 
the loss of its earlier choir, Fotheringhay 
Church, its tower surmounted by a later 
octagon lantern, and spirelet with a falcon 
and fetterlock for vane, stands on the river’s 
left bank, a conspicuous landmark in the 
Nene Valley. It was given to the convent of 
De la Pré, near Northampton, by Simon de 
St. Liz, second Earl of Northampton, who 
founded it, as a vicarage, ‘emp. Henry II. 
In 2 Henry V. the abbess gave it to the 
College of the Virgin and All Saints founded 
at Fotheringhay by Edward, Duke of York, 
1412, in place of an ancient nunnery there. 
Edward, before he went to France, where he 
fell at Agincourt, agreed to pay William 
Harwod, ‘“‘freemason of Fodringey,” £300 
for rebuilding the body of the church—as 
now—to be 80 feet by 60 feet, with two 
aisles, each having six buttresses, a west 
window of four lights and five side windows 
of freestone, like those in the choir, a clear- 
story with windows to correspond, a tower 
80 feet high, 20 feet square within its walls, 
6 feet thick, a north porch 12 feet long, a 
west door, and a south porch joining the 
cloister-door. Edward IV. refounded the 
college, whose possessions in many countries, 
including property in Holborn, City of 
London, are assessed in a survey of 1535 at 
4489 15s. gd. yearly. Leland says in his 
Itinerary : “The fair cloister . . . was made 
in King Edward the IVth.’s days, one Felde 
being master of the college. . . . This Felde 
set the verses of the book called &thiopum 
terras, in the glass windows with figures, very 
neatly.” Edward IV. brought hither from 
Pontefract the body of his father Richard, 
slain at Wakefield, for burial on the high 
altar’s north side; here, too, were buried 
Edward, Duke of York; Richard’s son, the 
Earl of Rutland, murdered by Lord Clifford ; 
and Richard’s wife, Cicely Nevill, who passed 
thirty-six years of her widowhood at Fother- 
inghay Castle, where she gave birth to 
Richard III. Camden tells us that all these 
E2 
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had magnificent monuments, which were 
demolished, together with the chancel, their 
bodies being thrown into the churchyard, by 
the Duke of Northumberland, who also 
pulled down the college, given to him ¢emf. 
Edward VI. On visiting Fotheringhay in 
1573, Elizabeth ordered two monuments to 
their memory to be put up in the church, 
and that a stone bridge should replace the 
wooden one across the Nene. Edmund of 
Langley, Duke of York, rebuilt Simon de 
St. Liz’s castle at Fotheringhay, and planned 
its keep in the shape of a fetterlock; he 
acquired it from Mary of Valence, Countess 
of Pembroke; it passed subsequently to 
Henry VII.’s consort, and then in dower to 
Katharine of Arragon. The popular error that 
James I., moved by filial piety, pulled down 
the castle is refuted by the fact that he 
bestowed it upon Lord Mountjoy, and by a 
survey made April 3, 1625 (a few days after 
the King’s death), which specifies its several 
buildings, two ditches, etc. The central 
mound remains ; the outworks and the moats 
can still be traced. 


&¢ & &¢ 
We are glad to note that the City of London 
itself is now being roused to protest against 
the further destruction of City churches, and 
the desecration of their sites. On July 6 
the Lord Mayor presided at a meeting held 
at the Mansion House for this object. Dr. 
Freshfield, F.S.A., moved a resolution to the 
effect that the meeting, while favourable to a 
much-needed reform in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the City, deplored, and must 
strenuously resist, further action in this direc- 
tion. He said it was necessary to resist any 
alteration of the Union of Benefices Act 
which would rob the parishioners of their 
right of vetoing the proposed destruction of 
their churches, because the Wren churches 
were their own, built by taxation. Professor 
Shuttleworth, in seconding, said that archi- 
tecturally the City churches were unique in 
Europe, notably because they were the pro- 
duction of one master mind, and marked a 
certain tone and level in our national life. 
He denied that they were of no use in the 
City ; but if they were not useful they could 
be made useful. Mr. Lefevre wished to put 
a rider to the resolution exempting the re- 
moval of churches for sanitary reasons or 


for City improvements, but the Lord Mayor 
would not accept it. The resolution was 
carried. Mr. W. Neave Hill moved a reso- 
lution regretting the attempt being made to 
destroy the church of St. Ethelburga Bishops- 
gate. This was seconded by Mr. H. C. 
Richards, and adopted. 
ty) 

An interesting gold ring of Roman date has 
just been presented to Tullie House. Some 
forty or fifty years ago, when Bank Street, Car- 
lisle, was being formed, the contractor, the late 
Mr. Nelson, of Friar’s Carse, Dumfriesshire, 
picked this ring out of a cart laden with earth 
from the excavations. It is of pure, or 
nearly pure, gold, and the bezel has sockets 
for three small stones, now all lost. Two 
green stones were in the setting when the 
ring was found. ‘The bezel is produced 
along the finger, and the portion so produced 
represents two animals drinking out of a 
vessel, When the ring was exhibited to the 
Archeological Institute at Carlisle in 1859, 
these animals were pronounced, doubtfully, 
to be panthers ; but in 1882, when exhibited 
to the same society, they were said to be 
bears, and the vessel was called a kettle. 
The representatives of the late Mr. Nelson 
have, quite unsolicited, presented the ring to 
Tullie House as its most fitting destination. 


+¢ ¢ # cat 
Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., held a sitting 
of the Carlisle Consistory Court in the 
transept of the cathedral church on June 28, 
when a most interesting church was under 


discussion. The Rev. N. Salusbury, the 
vicar, and the churchwardens, of Newton 
Arlosh, applied for a faculty to empower 
them to form a chancel at the north end of 
the church ; to raise and tile the sanctuary 
floor ; to convert the existing circular recess 
in the east wall now used as a chancel into 
an organ-chamber and vestry ; to construct 
a new three-light window in the north wall 
of the new chancel in place of the existing 
two single-light windows; to insert new 
single-light windows in the east and west 
walls of the new chancel in lieu of the two 
existing windows ; to reverse and adapt the 
seating of the body of the church to the 
altered arrangements, leaving a central pas- 
sage aisle; to board over the flagged floor 
under the seating, and to distemper the walls 
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in tints, and clean and paint the roofs. Mr. 
Salusbury appeared in support of the appli- 
cation.—The Chancellor having asked him 
what were the objections to the present 
arrangements, he stated that there was no 
great objection except that the length of 
the church east and west was only about 
half what it was north and south; the result 
was that the seats were facing all ways, and 
the altar-table was invisible to most of the 
worshippers, while the church was very dark. 
They wanted to get all the seats to face one 
way ; and the architect considered that the 
only plan was to put the chancel at the 
north end of the church.—In reply to further 
questions, Mr. Salusbury said the cost would 
be about £200. They had got almost all 
the money. There has been a vestry meet- 
ing, and the proposed alteration was ap- 
proved; in fact, the scheme was passed 
nem. con. The Bishop had approved of 
what was proposed to be done.—Mr. Moseley 
(from the office of Mr. Oliver, the architect) 
stated, in reply to the Chancellor, that he 
agreed that the cost would be about £200. 
—Mr. Salusbury, replying to the Chancellor, 
said that they proposed to use the old seats, 
cutting them down to suit. The seats were 


of ash, and had been in use probably since 


1844. The number of sittings would be 
reduced, but there would be an increase in 
the number of fixed seats.—The Chancellor 
said he had had an opportunity of examining 
the plans, and he considered the architect 
had been very successful in his treatment 
of one of the most interesting churches in 
the diocese. They knew the exact date 
when that particular church was built. There 
was still extant a license of the Bishop of 
Carlisle to the Abbot of Holme Cultram for 
the building of a church at Arlosh. It was 
dated 1309, and Arlosh was then beginning 
to be called the ‘new town,” taking the 
place of the submerged town of Skinbur- 
ness. ‘The church was one of the fortified 
churches found on the Borders, and is de- 
scribed in the Archeological Journal, vol. xvi. 
The walls were of great thickness, the 
windows were seven or eight feet from the 
ground, and the tower was evidently adapted 
as a living place for the priest. At the 
beginning of this century, when Lysons 
wrote his history of Cumberland, the church 


was in ruins, roofless, and the north wall was 
gone. The late Miss Losh, of Woodside, 
found the parishioners carting away the 
stones, and using the church as a quarry. 
She offered to the then Bishop to make the 
church fit for service at her own expense, 
and she did so in a very ingenious way. 
She added what could only be described as 
a great room on the north side, with a little 
circular apse in the east side of the new 
room. The arrangement had always seemed 
to him unsuitable for service, as the altar was 
invisible from most of the seats ; and he had 
no doubt that to turn the church half round 
and make the chancel at the north end was 
the proper thing to do. He was very glad 
the Bishop had approved the idea. — Mr. 
Salusbury: In fact he suggested it, and he 
has seen the plans.—The Chancellor, con- 
tinuing, said he was glad that was so, because 
otherwise he should have reserved his de- 
cision. It seemed to him that what was 
proposed would be a very great improve- 
ment.—Mr. Salusbury remarked that it was 
not intended to touch the fourteenth-century 
walls at all—The Chancellor said he con- 
sidered that the plan was a very successful 
one. There was another church in the 
diocese which stood north and south; that 
was Kirkandrews-on-Eden, which was built 
by Telford, the great road engineer. As it 
was not proposed to meddle with the outer 
walls at Newton Arlosh, no bond would be 
required.—The faculty will issue.—We are 
glad to give this report at length, as it is a 
good example of patient research and inquiry 
for other Chancellors to follow. 


The heritors of Govan parish have most 
creditably, by voluntary assessment, raised a 
sum of about £90 to be applied towards 
the erection of a suitable building for the 
better preservation of the valuable sculptured 
stones in the churchyard. However, to pro- 
vide an adequate building about £300 will 
be required, and the committee appeal to 
the public for the £210 required. Some 
years ago the heritors erected a small house 
to preserve the very remarkable stone coffin 
discovered in the churchyard, and two of 
the hog-backed stones. It is proposed now 
to utilize a portion of this building, and to 
erect a corridor in which the other crosses 
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may be placed for protection against the 
elements. The building will be lit from the 
roof, so that the tracery on the stones may 
be easily examined, and the key of the 
building will be deposited with the church 
beadle, who will be, therefore, able at any 
time to give access to the monuments. ‘The 
committee consist of Sir John Stirling Max- 
well, Bart., of Pollok, Mr. Parker Smith, of 
Jordanhill, M.P., and four other heritors. 


We have received an auctioneer’s particulars 
of sale of freehold land which was disposed 
of at Horsham on June 27. Lot 3, in the 
village of Ditchling, Sussex, is described as 
‘an ancient mansion (now let in tenements) 
of great historical and antiquarian interest 
known as ‘ Wing Place,’ said to have been 
built by King Alfred the Great, and believed 
to be described in Domesday Book.” A 
slip printed in red draws the special ‘‘atten- 
tion of antiquarians (sic), and all those 
interested in ancient buildings to Lot 3.” 
An illustration of the old house is given. 
That which is shown of it in the picture, if 
correctly drawn, is certainly not earlier than 
the sixteenth century, or somewhere ap- 
proximately a thousand years wrong. The 
auctioneers, however, are wise in saying 
that “the vendors do not guarantee the 
accuracy of these statements” with respect 
to Alfred and Domesday. The next time 
these gentlemen are drawing up particulars 
of sale with an old house in it, they had 
better pull the bow a bit further, and state 
that there is reason to suppose it was a 
shooting-box of Queen Boadicea, and men- 
tioned in Ceesar’s Gallic War / 


jr & 
Another pig of lead has been brought to 


light in Derbyshire. On July 6, whilst the 
workmen were employed in excavating the 
foundations of the new Board School at 
Bradwell, they dug up a pig of lead which is 
supposed to be of Roman origin. There 
were no marks or initials on it, but from the 
shape and rude manner in which it is finished 
it has evidently never been made in a mould, 
but was simply run into a basin of sand. 
The place where it was found is almost in a 
direct line with the old Roman road, between 
the encampment at Brough and Buxton, and 
it is surmised that it was either stolen or lost 


whilst being transported between the two 
stations. It is about 18 inches long, 6 
inches broad, 4 inches in thickness, and 
weighs about 1 cwt. 


The committee of the archzological section 
of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society have just 
(July 16) issued an appeal to raise several 
hundred pounds to thoroughly prosecute the 
interesting work of research begun by Mr. 
Storrie on the Ely racecourse, two miles from 
Cardiff. When Mr. Storrie first communi- 
cated to the committee his discovery of the 
remains of a Roman villa on that site, 425 
was voted to enable him to ascertain the real 
nature and extent of the remains. After 
several weeks of preliminary research, Mr. 
Storrie has been able to present a report 
which conclusively shows the importance 
of the undertaking. Mr. Walter Cook, 
go, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, is the hon. 
sec. of the fund, which has our heartiest 
good wishes. 
de 


From Mr. Storrie’s preliminary report we 
take the following extracts: “I beg to report 
that I have during the last four weeks made 
a series of explorations of certain ancient 
remains on fields in the occupation of Mr. W. 
Emerson, of Sweldon, and Mr. George 
Thomas, of Ely Farm, to ascertain the exact 
nature of four large mounds and one long 
mound, which I some time since reported to 
contain ancient remains, and which I sus- 
pected to be the foundations of a marsh 
village. With this object in view, I cut a 
line of trench 4 feet in width and 334 feet in 
length diagonally through the largest of the 
mounds—viz., that in Mr. Emerson’s field, 
thus going a yard beyond the mound at each 
end, and having 328 feet of the trench 
included in the mound. I had made very 
little progress before I found that the far 
most prominent feature was the Roman part 
of the remains, and that, though an un- 
doubted prehistoric settlement had been 
made there, it would not be possible’ to 
develop the prehistoric part until the Roman 
part had been dealt with. . . . Besides the 
trench before mentioned, I have dug 81 holes 
in various places in these mounds and their 
vicinity, over 40 being in Mr. Thomas’s field. 
In my belief these mounds are not artificial, 
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although seated in a low marshy valley, that 
they were not piled and wattled like the 
Glastonbury one, and made purposely for 
habitation, but that the Ely mounds are 
morainic and natural, and that, having been 
found by the early men, habitations were 
erected on them, and a colony rose which, 
with varying fortunes, endured until the 
advent of the Romans, who found them- 
selves constrained to occupy what may have 
been an enemy’s camp. At a later period, 
when peace had been secured, they erected 
the villa, the foundations of whose walls, and 
the cementing, plastering, colouring, etc., we 
are now bringing to light. It is against all 
previous experience that the Romans would 
have erected a villa of the size and character 
of the present one in such a low, marshy 
situation, when the adjoining hill was only 
ten minutes’ walk distant, unless it was 
already populated or held by an adverse 
force, which it was necessary to permanently 
dislodge. The strength of the walls in this 
Ely villa being greater than the Llantwit 
Major villa, I think, points to the fact that it 
partook more of the nature of a stronghold 
than did the latter one. With regard to the 
walls, what remains is in good character ; 
the wall plaster seems to have been at least 
equal, the fresco colours as brilliant, and the 
pottery equal in type, to that found at Lant- 
wit. I have not up to the present found any 
large tessellated pavement, the small piece 
found a week or more ago being coarse in 
quality and plain as to design ; but from the 
odd tessere picked up, it is evident that a 
pavement of good quality either exists or did 
exist here, because some of the loose tesserze 
are of the description known as ‘ Polombina’ 
marble, imported from Italy for the best 
pavements only. Owing tothe small number 
found, I have an idea that this pavement still 
exists in a nearly entire state, although up to 
the present I have not been able to find it zz 
situ.” 
%, 

The grand and weighty collection of manu- 
scripts known as the Codex Atlanticus of 
Leonardo da Vinci, which are so jealously 
guarded in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, 
and for which Charles I. offered in vain a 
thousand guineas in 1630, is about to be 
reproduced in its integrity, thanks to the 








courageous enterprise of Signor Ulrico 
Hoepli, the well-known publisher of Milan, 
who is sparing neither labour nor expense 
to accomplish this gigantic work, the most 
important ever undertaken in book produc- 
tion. The Ccdex Atlanticus, with its 800 
pages and 1,750 drawings and writings of 
Leonardo, proves that the great genius was 
as much at home in military art, mathematics 
and geometry, in physics and astronomy, in 
hydraulics, mechanics, and industrial ap- 
pliances, as in architecture; and that, while 
his productions with the brush are simply 
sublime, he was not less eminent as a 
sculptor, nor wanting in power and grace 
when he turned to poetry. Considering the 
varied information on almost every branch 
of knowledge contained in this great work, 
we need not wonder that, while princes, 
kings, and emperors looked with a covetous 
eye at the Codex Atlanticus, and tried by 
all possible means to get possession of it, 
scholars of all countries have attempted to 
study and analyze the volume, with little 
success so far, as the undertaking required a 
long sojourn at Milan, which for one reason 
or another but few could afford. Its repro- 
duction has consequently often been desired, 
and scientific institutions and public libraries 
all over the world will confer a true benefit 
upon their studious members and readers by 
acquiring a copy. The original text is to be 
reproduced integrally in heliotype, without 
the slightest variation either as to orthography, 
abbreviation, or punctuation; and to this 
original reproduction is to be joined a purely 
orthographical reduction in print, without 
any modifications or substitution of words, 
simply to facilitate the reading of the written 
matter. The great undertaking has now 
begun, and the first part is ready for delivery. 
Each of the thirty-five parts will contain 
forty plates, 20 inches by 15 inches in size, 
on special hand-made paper ; not less than 
five are to be issued annually, the whole to 
be completed in 1900. Only 280 copies of 
the work are to be printed, of which the 
publisher offers the first 200 at £48 each 
for subscribers paying in advance, or at 
30S. per part payable on delivery. The 
remaining 80 copies will not be sold at less 
than 36s. per part, and as allotment of the 
first 200 copies is to take place in strict 
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accordance with priority of order, we would 
strongly advise librarians and _ wealthy 
amateurs to apply at once to the publisher, 
Signor Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, who offers also 
to forward the first part for examination. 
e¢ ¢&¢ ¢ . 
On Saturday, July 7, the record price for any 
picture ever sold in London by auction was 
achieved by Messrs. Christie at their rooms, 
King Street, St. James’s, when some remark- 
able examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds were 
offered. Lady Betty Delmé (sister of the 
Earl of Carlisle) and Children, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, engraved by Valentine Green and 
S. W. Reynolds, was put up at 5,000 gs., and 
after some smart bidding was secured by 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer for 11,000 gs. The 
portrait of the Hon. Miss Monckton, after- 
wards Countess of Cork, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, went to Messrs. Agnew for 7,500 
gs. These two pictures realized nearly 
£20,000, and the first reached the record 
price for any picture ever sold at Christie’s. 
The famous Duchess of Devonshire, by 
Gainsborough, which so mysteriously disap- 
peared, sold for 10,100 gs., and the Raphael 
in the Dudley collection two years ago went 
for about 10,000 gs. The great Raphael, 
which was offered in Messrs. Christie’s rooms 
some ten years ago, was avowedly bought in 
at £20,000, but that, of course, was not a 
sale. 
ee 

The Library Association of the United 
Kingdom will hold their seventeenth annual 
meeting in Belfast, under the presidency of 
his Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, on September 4 and three following 
days. Papers will be read and discussions 
held on questions of Practical Librarianship, 
Bibliography, and the Development of the 
Liyrary Movement, and the draft of a Public 
Library Amendment Bill will be considered. 


¢ &+ ¢& 
Sir Henry Layard, who died on July 5, aged 
seventy-seven, was a man of great parts and 
conspicuous general ability. He made the 
best use of his talents, and did no small 


service to his country and generation. As 
an antiquary he deserves very special mention 
in these columns, as he was the father of the 
new and accurate school of archeologists who 
labour patiently with pick and spade. When 


quite a young man he was much impressed, 
during a prolonged tour in the East, with the 
ruins at the village of Nimrud, said to be the 
site of the ancient city of Nineveh, and de- 
termined on some future occasion to explore 
them. The opportunity came to him in 
1842, through the generous aid of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, British Ambassador at 
Constantinople. Subsequently he obtained 
help from the Consolidated Fund, and was 
attached to the Embassy at Constantinople, 
to enable him the more effectually to carry 
out his operations in the Valley of the Tigris. 
The record of his marvellous archzological 
achievements will ever live in his memorable 
volumes WVincveh and its Remains, and AMonu- 
ments of Nineveh, whilst a still more abiding 
proof of his zeal is to be found in the 
wondrous collection of old-world sculpture 
that still forms one of the chief attractions of 
the British Museum. In 1852 he forsook 
archeology for politics, and became a dis- 
tinguished statesman and diplomatist. Of 
late years he lived much in Venice, where he 
took a prominent part in the revival of the 
most celebrated industry of that unique city, 
the manufacture of fine and many-coloured 
glass, which has now once more spread over 
the whole of Western Europe. 


Gs 
On Some Popular Archeological 
Errors and Fictions.* 
By Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
milieu 
ei RCHAZOLOGY is day by day be- 
A°e4| coming more accurate and scien- 
tific, and true antiquaries are be- 
ginning to learn that surmise and 
guess-work—unless it is clearly stated that it 
is surmise and to be taken for what it is worth 
—are unworthy of a study that is valueless 
unless honest and thorough. 


Patient and comparative investigation, the 
gradual building up of truths around certain 


* A paper read at the sixth Congress of Archzolo- 
gical Societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries 
at Burlington House, on July 9, 1894, and printed in 
the Antiquary at the request of the Congress, with 
certain corrections and additions. 
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ascertained facts or dated periods, and, above 
all, the systematic and carefully chronicled 
excavations of historic and prehistoric sites 
are the characteristics of the best archeology 
of the day. The cheap sneer or the satire- 
shaft of ridicule are now but seldom levied 
against the antiquary, for his work is recog- 
nised as essential to the student of either 
history or art. 

Nevertheless, we have inherited, from the 
less accurate generation that preceded us, a 
variety of blunders and hasty assumptions 
that we once too readily accepted as truths 
or highly reasonable probabilities, and which, 
though refuted again and again, still linger 
on amongst us, crop up occasionally in the 
most unexpected places, and seem thoroughly 
determined to die a hard death. 

It should certainly be one of our duties to 
do our best, in the respective districts where 
our work lies, to scotch such errors, or to lay 
them decently in their graves. The correc- 
tion of popular errors can be readily accom- 
plished, without giving any serious offence, 
during our excursions or winter sessions, if 
combined with a little tact and general 
courtesy. If we are certain of a downright 
error being promulgated in our hearing, it is 
surely the kindest thing to point it out after 
a kindly method. To let it pass is to be- 


come an accomplice in a blunder or misstate- 
ment. 

It might possibly be useful, and it certainly 
would be entertaining, for a committee of 
this union to be appointed to draw up a 
glossary of popularly-accepted archzological 
blunders, which it should be the duty of all 


our members to endeavour to eradicate. At 
all events, I propose just now to occupy your 
time for a few minutes in naming three 
or four of such errors pertaining to ecclesi- 
ology—a subject of which I have some 
special knowledge; and there is but little 
doubt that anyone thoroughly conversant 
with other branches of archeology would 
find it equally easy to detect popular blunders 
in all such subjects. 

By way of preface, a blunder of a general 
and quasi-grammatical character may be 
noted. It is by no means infrequent, even 
now, to meet with writers and speakers who 
persist in using the adjective “ antiquarian,” 
when they intend to denote one of ourselves, 


an “‘antiquary.” I am quite aware that 
certain good authorities may here and there 
be cited as using “antiquarian” when 
*‘antiquary ” is meant ; but to do so is none 
the less a blunder, however many Homers 
we may find nodding. If anyone is in doubt, 
let him just ask himself how he would like to 
talk about Walter Scott’s “ Antiquarian” ! 

Surely it is high time that the imaginary 
connection between Cyvoss-legged effigies and 
the Crusades should be exploded, and yet 
how rampant is that fiction in certain places, 
and how constantly it has to be contradicted. 
To upset this fiction, it is enough to enumerate 
the following facts : 

1. That many effigies of actual Crusaders 
are not represented cross-legged. 

2. That many effigies of knights who did 
not go to the Holy Land are thus depicted. 

3. That the effigies of several ladies are 
cross-legged. 

4. That a large number of the figures thus 
represented are of a period subsequent to the 
Crusades, the fashion, indeed, remaining 
occasionally in use until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 

5. That no cross-legged effigies are to be 
found on the Continent. 

6. That the theory is based purely on 
guess-work, which soon obtained general 
credence. 

Mr. Hartshorne considers that “the 
popular fiction that cross-legged effigies are 
monuments of Knights Templars hasevidently 
arisen from the fact of six out of nine effigies 
in the Temple Church being so represented.” 
In controverting this fiction, he incidentally 
exposes another, for he continues: ‘‘ With 
the exception, however, of one effigy which 
is not cross-legged, it is extremely doubtful 
whether any of these celebrated figures are 
memorials of Templars. They are all 
habited, not in the distinctive dress of the 
order, as exhibited by the only known effigy 
of a Templar, in the church of St. Yved de 
Braine, near Soissons, but in ordinary military 
costume.” 

The truth seems to be, with regard to these 
effigies, that the attitude was a purely con- 
ventional one for some time in vogue with 
English sculptors. 

The next question it is proposed to name is 
that long-debated and apparently still un- 
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settled question of the origin and use of 
Low Side-windows. 1am not specially defend- 
ing the title of these church openings, but 
make use for the sake of convenience of the 
term which is still in general use among 
ecclesiologists. It would take us far too 
long and be foreign to my subject to 
enter into any general discussion as to 
these low side-windows or shuttered open- 
ings. I would only remark, in passing, that 
I have given for many years, and continue to 
give, the closest attention to these ecclesio- 
logical puzzles wherever I meet with them 
(and they are far more frequent than is 
usually supposed), and that I remain con- 
vinced that the one theory which reasonably 
accounts for the great majority of them, and 
which has documentary evidence on its side, 
is that they were used for the purpose of 
ringing the sanctus bell therefrom at the time 
of Mass. However, we are now dealing with 
blunders, and it may fairly be claimed 
that one of the theories for these openings, 
which was at one time very popular, and is 
still fondly adhered to by the majority of 
country clergymen, is as positive and stupid a 
blunder as can be put forward in connection 
with the fabrics of our churches—I allude to 
that favourite name /eper-windows—the notion 
being that English medizeval lepers were com- 
municated through them by the parish priest, 
or, at all events, that through them they 
might gaze upon the sacred mysteries. 

To begin with, no one, whether leper, 
excommunicate, or anything else, could pos- 
sibly (as a rule) see the altar through these 
wall-openings. Nor could any position more 
absolutely awkward, aye, and often impos- 
sible, be conceived, for any human being, in 
sickness or in health, kneeling, erect, or 
crouching, to receive the consecrated Host 
than through such a window. I am not 
speaking from guess-work. For many a 
year whenever I found one of these windows, 
whether in use or blocked up, I always pro- 
ceeded to the churchyard and took up the 
imaginary position of a communicant at the 
opening. After making all allowance for 
possible alterations of levels, anything more 
hopelessly inconvenient in nineteen cases out 
of twenty it is impossible to imagine. If 
anyone doubts this he has only to follow my 
example, and he will speedily give up his 


leper-window theory if he is still inclined to 
retain it. If this is not sufficient, let our 
leper-window friend imagine himself the 
priest, and try from the inside what con- 
venience these shuttered windows offer for 
the conveyance outside, even if done most 
irreverently, of the consecrated Host, and I 
am confident, if he is a reasonable being, he 
will abandon the notion. 

Then, you find these windows, and not 
unusually two, in almost every church over 
certain extensive districts. Terrible as was 
the extent of this disease, it is altogether idle 
and silly to pretend that it was so generally 
prevalent throughout England as to require 
at one period an almost universal provision 
for it in all parish churches. Such a suppo- 
sition is absolutely unhistorical. 

Moreover, these shuttered windows are 
often found in churches that are in close 
proximity to the old lazar hospitals (each with 
its chapel and priest) for the special accom- 
modation of the lepers. 

If any further argument is required, it may 
be mentioned that the ninth canon of Pope 
Alexander III., De Leprosis (promulgated in 
the latter half of the twelfth century, which is 
just about the date of a large number of these 
English shuttered windows), states that as 
lepers cannot use the churches or church- 
yards commonly frequented, they shall gather 
together in certain places and have a church 
and cemetery of their own, with a priest 
peculiar to them, and that no one shall 
hinder the erection of such church or chapel. 

A good deal more might be said of 
a cumulative character to pulverize the very 
notion of a leper-window having any sensible 
reason on its side ; but I will only pause to 
name in a single sentence one other fact. 
This silly notion, to the best of my belief, 
had its origin in the discovery many years 
ago of a wall-painting at Eton College, which 
was supposed to depict the administration of 
the Eucharist to a leper through such a 
window. But this interpretation of the 
subject of the painting was shortly afterwards 
universally admitted to be a strange error. 
The Eton picture used to be quoted to 
prove that the Sacrament was poked through 
the window to the leper in a cleft stick. It 
really represents a Jew baker (the priest) put- 
ting his son (the leper) into the oven (the 
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mouth of which was the low side-window) 
with a peel (the cleft stick) ! 

I trust, then, that all members of this 
conference, and those whom they represent, 
will do their best to stamp out this general but 
eminently foolish and absolutely unhistorical 
conception as to lepers and the parish 
churches of England. 

Another would-be explanation of this low 
side-window gave us the ugly word Lychno- 
scope. Weused to be told that these shut- 
tered openings were for the watching of a 
light, but there was some confusion in our 
teachers between the sepulchre light and the 
pascal candle. Why the watchers were com- 
pelled to spend a cold March or April night 
in the damp churchyard instead of going 
into the chancel we were not told! 

My other point will not require so much 
labouring. Whitewash or colourwash, as 
applied to the stonework of churches, is still 
generally supposed to be a post-Reformation 
enormity, and those who wish to be thought 
specially smart are still in the habit of speak- 
ing of it as a “‘churchwarden abomination.” 
Iam not now arguing fro or con as to the 
legitimacy of its use on stone, whether ashlar 
or irregular—and of course everyone must 
condemn its frequent or thick application so 
as to choke up mouldings or delicate carvings 
—I am simply dealing with what are absolute 
facts, and correcting popular blunders, and 
the fact is that whitewash and colourwash 
on the stones of our churches were in 
ordinary use long before the Reformation. 
Nearly twenty years ago I was engaged with 
my friend Mr. St. John Hope in excavating 
the remains of the Premonstratensian Abbey 
of Dale, Derbyshire; last year I had the 
honour of working under him in beginning 
the excavation of that highly interesting 
Gilbertine house, Watton Priory, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. In both those 
cases we found whitewash on stones that had 
been buried for three and a half centuries. 
Between those two dates Mr. Hope has had 
the superintendence of a great number of 
like explorations, and, though he has never 
told me so, I have little doubt but that in 
almost all of these cases he has met with a 
similar use of whitewash or some light colour- 
ing application. 

Documentary evidence on this point is as 





positive as the testimony of our eyes. Eddius 
tells us how St. Wilfrid, when restoring the 
ruined minster of York, washed the walls 
whiter than snow (farieles lavans super nivem 
dealbavit), Paul of Caen did the like at 
St. Albans five hundred years afterwards. 

In this connection, too, I may note, as a 
matter not usually known, that the lines of 
incised cross slabs were usually, or at all 
events often, filled in with vermilion or 
some other bright colouring substance that 
threw them into strong relief, and added 
much brightness and effect to the design. 
This I know from long-buried examples that 
I have personally unearthed; and yet the 
average church fabric describer has no idea 
that such was the case. 

Is it necessary to point out—yes, it must 
be, as we year by year are still pained by these 
wretched church “restorations ”—that the 
builders of our parish churches never intended 
the irregular masonry between the windows 
or over the arcades, in the interior of the 
fabric, to be leit bare and naked, revealing 
all its ugly anatomy? No; it was invariably 
covered up with a decent application of 
plaster, and on the plaster were figure-paint- 
ings or conventional coloured designs, which 
were renewed from time to time according 
to the taste of the generation or the progress 
of art. But the average English church 
restorer, be he parson, layman, or even 
architect, is still so deficient in knowledge 
as to blunder to the conclusion that it is 
highly correct to strip the place to the bones. 
Even architects who can add R.A. and F.S.A. 
to their names have been guilty of this bar- 
barism within the last few years. 

The outcry sometimes raised against the 
painting or gilding of oak, and still more the 
determination to clean oak, in any wholesale 
or partial “restoration,” of every particle of 
colour or stain, are simply the result of 
ignorance, or lack of reading and observa- 
tion. Oak (the wood of ordinary use), par- 
ticularly if carved, was as a rule painted, 
stained, and gilded throughout old England, 
whether in ecclesiastical or domestic build- 
ings. The proofs of this are simply over- 
whelming and innumerable. Ignorance of 
this is a stupid blunder that not infrequently 
leads to disastrous results. It was ignorance 
that caused the unique Renaissance chancel 
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screen, the work of John of Padua about 
1580, which is in the church of Holdenby 
(of which I am now the rector), to be cleaned 
of its original bright stains under Sir Gilbert 
Scott in the ‘‘ sixties,” and then touched up 
with gilding in the most inappropriate places. 
It was ignorance that caused Dr. Furnivall 
in 1888 to set to work to scrape original 
colouring and paint off the charming panelled 
walls of the long gallery of Haddon Hall, 
with a grievous result that I only saw to its 
full extent last week. These are but two 
instances, with which I am well acquainted, 
of the results of this mischievous blunder. 
Notwithstanding many a recent remon- 
strance, not a few of those who wish to be 
very “correct ” in their ecclesiology, including 
even some bishops and their immediate 
advisers, persist in applying the term pastoral 
staff to a bishop’s crook, and crosier to an 
archbishop’s cross. But the fact is that this 
would-be distinction and really ignorant con- 
fusion is of very modern date. The term 
crosier was hardly ever applied to an 
archiepiscopal cross till about 1826. A few 
years later, however, English ecclesiologists 
rushed at this blundering distinction, and it 
was adopted rashly by such able men as 
Blore, Bloxam, Parker, Pugin, Hook, Haines, 
Boutell, Mackenzie Walcott, and Fairholt, 
as well as by several dictionaries, but not 
including that of Skeat. It requires, there- 
fore, some brief argument to upset this 
curiously general adoption of a new and 
mistaken meaning. The usual old English 
word for a bishop’s crook was croce, croche, 
or crosse, and the bearer of it was called a 
crocer, croyser, or crossier. The same term 
was used for an archbishop’s cross-bearer. 
A bishop’s staff was called a crosier’s staff, 
or crosier-staff, as if people connected it 
more closely with the clerk who carried it 
than with the bishop himself. Then the 
second member of this term, viz., “ staff,” 
was gradually dropped—what had at first 
been called a croce, and then a crosier-staff, 
was called simply a crosier. This use began 
about 1530, and has continued (save for this 
tiresome modern blunder) ever since. There 
is no ancient authority whatever for applying 
the term crosier to an archbishop’s cross, 
which is a something entirely apart from, 
and of different signification to, the croce, 


crosier, or pastoral staff which an archbishop 
uses, in common with his suffragans, as a 
symbol of his episcopal office.* 

Another common blunder is that the arch- 
bishop’s cross is used by him in place of the 
crosier, whereas the cross ought to be carried 
before him, and he himself hold the crosier, 
as is done by the Archbishop of York. 

It surely is scarcely necessary to add, in 
connection with the subject of crosier or 
pastoral staff, that the would-be distinction 
between the holding of the crook outwards 
or inwards as betokening the difference of 
the external rule of the bishop and the 
internal rule of the abbot or prior is all 
modern fudge, and not in the least borne 
out by ancient seals or effigies, or anything 
that is authentic. 

The interpretation of a church fabric after 
symbolic rules or imaginings often leads to 
curious blunders. It is one thing for clergy 
and instructors to draw symbolic lessons 
from details of construction or from general 
plans of sacred buildings. This was an 
undoubted medieval as well as an occasional 
modern use, and doubtless has its advantages. 
But the attempt to prove that churches were 
thus constructed in order to give the preacher 
a text, or the ordinary worshipper a pious 
hint, usually lands the one who makes such 
an assertion in an absurdity. For instance, 
a once common blunder, and one that is 
now heard from time to time at our summer 
church excursions, is the explanation of the 
twists and deviations of a cruciform church 
from true east and west as intended to denote 
the inclination of the Head or of the Sacred 
Body of our Lord when hanging on the cross. 
The late head-verger of Lichfield cathedral 
church—aye, and some of those of far more 
education and standing in connection with 
that minster—used to be fond (in quite recent 
days) of taking the visitor to the west end of 
the nave, and asking him to observe the three 
several deviations from the straight line that 
are observable along the vista from that 
point to the east end of the Lady Chapel. 
The explanation was then vouchsafed that 
this was a pious device of the old builders to 
represent, even on the ground-plan, the death 

* This question has been most exhaustively and 
ably treated by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, F.S.A., in 
Archaologia, vol. lii. (1890). 
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of the Saviour as He hung upon the cross of 
shame. They did not stop to reflect that 
this assertion demanded a miracle, for the 
ground-plan of Lichfield cathedral church as 
it now exists covered several centuries in its 
gradual evolution. I donot know of a single 
cruciform church built throughout at one 
period that has these inflections. They 
simply arose through either carelessness on 
the part of the builders or rebuilders of 
different periods, or through their taking the 
true east at the varying times of beginning 
their work. 

The prevalent idea that the Romans, after 
the edict of Constantine, turned their dasz/icas 
into Christian churches is a strange supposi- 
tion. Such a notion carries with it, as a 
result, that they no longer required law-courts, 
exchanges, or municipal offices. Is there any 
known instance anywhere of the transposition 
of a civil basilica into a Christian church, 
unless a period of disuse and ruin had inter- 
vened ? 

Of late years particular attention has been 
given to the monastic and conventual life of 
England, and almost every one of our 
provincial archzological societies has been 
associated with the investigation of the sites 
of abbeys, priories, or friaries. It becomes 
us, then, to be as accurate as possible in our 
nomenclature of the different parts of con- 
ventual buildings, and to avoid, by careful 
study, the usual confusing pitfalls into which 
the ordinary describer of a monastery or 
convent, whether on paper or wivd voce, 
usually stumbles. But on this occasion I 
content myself with asking that we should 
strive, by an accurate use of the respective 
terms, to combat the ordinary notion, which 
is really a gross blunder, that regular canons, 
monks, and friars were all one and the same, 
and that they can, at all events, without much 
blame, be all lumped together under the 
generic term of “ monks.” Tothose who are 
really acquainted with the subject, such a 
blunder is just as bad as if we were to argue 
that soldiers, sailors, and marines were all 
one and the same service, and were inter- 
changeable terms, just because they were all 
banded together in defence of the kingdom, 
and to do honour to her Majesty. 

Let us, then, remember that it is as ignorant 
to talk or write of the monks of a Premon- 


stratensian house as it would be of the 
soldiers of a ship, or of the canons of a 
Carthusian house as it would be of the sailors 
of a regiment. True that, as time went on, 
the distinction between canon and monk 
became to a great extent obliterated ; but 
their functions and conditions were at one 
time quite diverse, and it is always well to 
adhere to the true nomenclature of those 
serving the different religious houses. 
Originally, the canon was always in Holy 
Orders, whilst the monk was often not a 
priest, and there were other distinctions 
equally important into which we cannot now 
enter. 

The sexton or guide still persist in de- 
scribing every unexplained hole in a church 
as a confessional; for instance, a small loop- 
hole in the turret staircase in the chapel at 
Haddon Hall is thus named, where, if you 
believe it, the priest must have sat crouched 
upon the narrow stairs, whilst the miserable 
penitent knelt in discomfort on a ladder ! 

There is scarcely a ruined abbey in 
England of which some strange story is not 
told of subterranean passages extending fabu- 
lous distances. You may meet men who 
assert that they have been far along them ; 
so have I, but they are merely well-contrived 
sewers. 

Time does not permit the entering into 
any other phase of archzological blundering 
save some of those which pertain to ecclesi- 
ology, as I promised at the beginning of this 
paper ; but possibly I may be permitted in a 
word or two to remind the conference that it 
is our bounden duty to upset legends (often 
very modern ones) if they are contrary to the 
truth, or are proved apocryphal on investiga- 
tion. 

Here are two instances of quite different 
kinds, the one dealing with a special article to 
which a false interest has been imparted, and 
the other with a poetical and romantic tale 
attached to a particular building. 

Shaw House, Newbury, Berks, is a charm- 
ing example of an Elizabethan mansion. A 
steeple hat preserved there has for a long 
time been confidently asserted to be the 
head-gear of Oliver Cromwell. Last month 
the Kernoozer Club visited Shaw House, 
and were allowed to carefully inspect the 
relic, when they felt constrained to speak the 
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truth, and state that the hat in question un- 
doubtedly belonged to a female of the 
period. 

Some ten days ago I had to be guide to a 
large party of the Home Reading Union over 
Haddon Hall. There is hardly anything I 
value more in my own much-loved county of 
Derbyshire than Haddon Hall, with all its 
infinite wealth of historic associations from 
Norman days down to those of Queen Anne, 
offering as it does a rare, nay, almost unique, 
example of a perfect and peaceful great 
manorial house of England that never 
suffered from warlike attack, and consequently 
gradually developed from the rough Norman 
to the elaborate Renaissance after a most 
charming fashion. When asked, however, 
about Dorothy Vernon, I was bound to 
state that the romantic tale of her elopement, 
so dear to artistic and poetic natures, 
is but an idle invention of a fourth-rate 
novelist of the beginning of the present 
century, and is contradicted in every alleged 
particular by documentary and architectural 
facts. 

To these may be added the common story 
that this or that abbey was battered down by 
the cannon of Oliver Cromwell. This comes 
of a confusion in the popular memory 
between the two Cromwells. 






these galleries is a happy idea, 
and well carried out. The title 
of the show—*“ Fair Women ”—is 
open to criticism, but an explanatory note 
prefixed to the catalogue does much to justify 
or at all events excuse the title: “‘ As there 
are included certain pictures of women 
possibly more celebrated for their historical 
interest, their influence, or their wit than for 
their beauty, some exception has been taken 
to the title of the exhibition. The directors, 
however, do not know of any fixed standard 
by which such pictures can be judged, and, 
further, they believe that in the eyes of some 


one person, at least, almost every woman has 
been considered fair.” 

The first three galleries have been 
arranged with a general idea of chronological 
sequence. ‘More than this,” say the direc- 
tors, “‘was impossible, as too strict an 
accuracy was incompatible with anything 
like symmetry or harmony in the grouping 
of the pictures.” 

In the Octagon Room there are two strik- 
ing Greek or Graeco-Roman portraits of the 
second century, both taken from Egyptian 
mummy cases ; they are lent by Mr. Ludwig 
Mond. We should like to be assured that 
these pictures have not been touched up or 
improved. 

Number four is an excellent Holbein— 
Christina, Duchess of Milan. She was 
daughter of Christian II., of Denmark, and 
widow of Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan. 
Luckily for herself, she is said to have 
declined an offer of marriage from our 
Henry VIII. Subsequently she married 
Francis, Duke of Loraine, and died in 1590. 
Another yet more historic Holbein is the 
portrait of Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scot- 
land, sister of Henry VIII., grandmother of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and wife of James IV. 
of Scotland, who fell at Flodden in 1513. 
It is the property of the Marquis of Lothian. 
Earl Spencer lends the celebrated contem- 
porary portrait of Lady Jane Grey, painted 
by Lucas de Heere. The thirty-two pictures 
in this room are almost every one by artists 
of great celebrity, whilst the portraits them- 
selves are of women of much note. Titian 
is represented by Caterina, Queen of Cyprus, 
who abdicated in favour of the Venetian 
Republic in 1489; Federigo Zucchero by 
Isabella, Countess of Rutland, wife of the 
third Earl, a most excellent pose ; Cornelius 
Vroom by Queen Elizabeth, as Diana, lent 
by the Marquis of Salisbury; Rembrandt 
by a portrait of the painter’s wife ; and Paulo 
Veronese by Margaret, Duchess of Parma, 
Regent of the Netherlands, and _ natural 
daughter of the Emperor Charles V. The 
portrait of Isabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta 
of Spain, by Alonzo Sanchez-Coello, is more 
remarkable as representing this noteworthy 
woman than as a work of art or beauty. 
She was the daughter of Philip II., and 
married, in 1598, Albert, Archduke of 
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Austria, receiving as a dowry the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands. After her husband’s 
death she took the veil, but retained the 
reins of government, which she held with 
great ability. When commencing the famous 
siege of Ostend in 1601 she made a vow that 
she would not change her linen until the 
town was taken; it held out for more than 
three years, and the peculiar hue which the 
Archduchess’s linen had by that time assumed 
has ever since been known as couleur Isabelle. 
She died in 1633. 

Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, by 
Marc Gheeraedts, is a delightful, intellectual 
portrait of “Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s 
mother.” She was daughter of Sir Henry 
Sidney, and sister of the celebrated Sir Philip 
Sidney, whose Arcadia she published after 
his death; she married, as his third wife, 
Henry, second Earl of Pembroke, and died 
in 1621, 

One of the most life-like, realistic portraits 
in the whole exhibition is that of Maria 
Voogt Claasdr, by Franz Hals. This grave 


and elderly dame is represented in a black 
dress with narrow ruff and cap of white, and 
holding a clasped book in her hands. In 
startling contrast to this is the nude half- 
length of Diane de Poitiers, the celebrated 


favourite of Henri II., by Francois Clouet. 

In the music-room Rubens is represented 
by his portrait of the celebrated Anne of 
Austria, who died in 1656; she was daughter 
of Philip III. of Spain, and wife of Louis XIII. 
of France. Earl Spencer lends his portrait, 
by Godfrey Kneller, of Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough. The Queen lends 
a fine group of Sir Peter Lely’s, which in- 
cludes the Princess Mary, as Diana; Nell 
Gwynn ; Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleve- 
land ; and the very beautiful one of Elizabeth 
Hamilton, of the Court of Charles II. There 
are also some excellent Van Dycks, the best 
of which is that of Dorothy Sidney, Countess 
of Sunderland. She was daughter of Robert, 
second Earl of Leicester, distinguished above 
all the women of her time for her mental and 
physical charms, and celebrated as “Sach- 
arissa” in Waller's poems. She married 
Henry Spencer, first Earl of Sunderland, who 
fell, fighting for the King, at the battle of 
Newbury, and subsequently Robert Smythe, 
of Bounds. She died in 1684. 


Greuze, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Gainsborough, Romney, 
and Hoppner are also well represented. 
The blue Gainsborough of Mary Bruce, 
Duchess of Richmond, is altogether charm- 
ing. So, too, though after a very different 
style, is the Reynolds of Mary Isabella 
Somerset, Duchess of Rutland, who was the 
reigning beauty of her day. She died in 
1831. Her rival in beauty, fashion, and 
politics was Elizabeth Foster, Duchess of 
Devonshire, of whom there are here two 
portraits, one by Angelica Kauffmann, and 
the other by Sir Joshua Reynolds. One of 
the best of the Romneys in this room is Lady 
Hamilton, as Ariadne, though in the opinion 
of most the palm should be given to a most 
attractive portrait of Mrs. Michael Angelo 
Taylor, as Miranda. She was the wife of 
Right Hon. M. A. Taylor, M.P., Recorder of 
Poole. 

In the long central room are several 
Greuzes, including one of Madame du Barry, 
the favourite of Louis XV., who was 
guillotined in 1793. The Hoppners, 
Romneys, Reynolds, Wests, Gainsboroughs, 
etc., are numerous, as well as others of 
distinguished artists of modern date. 

In this room is a striking portrait by Allan 
Ramsay of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of 
Argyll, lent by the Duchess of St. Albans. 
She was the younger of the two famous 
beauties. She married (1), in 1752, James, 
sixth Duke of Hamilton, the ceremony being 
performed at midnight in Mayfair Chapel 
with a ring of a bed-curtain; (2) 1759, John 
Campbell, afterwards fifth Duke of Argyll. 
By her two marriages she became the mother 
of two Dukes of Hamilton and two Dukes 
of Argyll. She died in 1790, aged fifty-six, 
having retained her beauty almost unimpaired 
to the last. 

It is not a little remarkable that in these 
same galleries is the portrait of her elder 
sister, Maria Gunning, Countess of Coventry, 
painted by Maurice Quentin de la Tours, 
and lent by Mr. Gilbert Coventry. 

The elder of these famous beauties, 
daughters of John Gunning, of Castle Cooke, 
Ireland, made their appearance at Court in 
1751, created an extraordinary sensation, and 
crowds followed them wherever they went. 
In March, 1752, Maria, who was the lovelier 
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of the two, married George, sixth Earl of 
Coventry, her sister Elizabeth having married 
the Duke of Hamilton a few weeks earlier. 
Lady Coventry died of consumption in 1760, 
at the age of twenty-seven. 

In the end gallery there are two remarkable 
portraits to which a sad interest respectively 
attaches. Not a few of these “‘ Fair Women,” 
these beauties of their day, had not only 
miserable lives, but their personal attractions 
brought much misery to others. The Grafton 
Exhibition of this summer is eminently the 
place for the moralist. 

Earl Spencer lends a remarkable Van Dyck, 
representing Venetia Stanley, Lady Digby. 
She is here painted as she was found dead in 
her bed. She was the daughter of Sir Edward 
Stanley, and wife of the celebrated Sir Kenelm 
Digby. She was a woman of singular beauty 
and attainments, and scandal was busy with 
her name. She was found dead in her bed 
in 1653, and it was asserted at the time that 
her husband had killed her by giving her 
viper-wine to preserve her beauty, of which he 
was very proud. 

The late Lord Forester lent a portrait of 
Mary Forester, Lady Downing, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. She was the daughter of Sir William 
and Lady Mary Forester. This lady had a 
sad and romantic history. Her father, Sir 
William Forester, married her, at the age of 
thirteen, secretly to his ward, George (after- 
wards Sir George) Downing, and the latter 
immediately went abroad. On his return 
three years later he refused to acknowledge 
his wife, and she having also formed another 
attachment, a joint petition for an annulment 
of the marriage was presented to the House 
of Lords in 1715, but refused by two votes. 
Lady Downing then retired into private life, 
and died at Hampton Court, while Sir George, 
unable to marry again, bequeathed his pro- 
perty for the foundation of Downing College, 
Cambridge. 

Peculiar interest is also attached to No. 237 
in this gallery. It is a portrait of the Infanta 
Maria of Spain, by an unknown artist, and 
is the property of the Earl of Denbigh. It 
is the original that was brought back by 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Charles I. (as Prince of Wales), to show 
James I., after their tour in Spain. 

Modern portraits and female figure paint- 
ings by the best of modern artists abound, 


but we can scarcely do more here than just 
name some of the artists in order to give an 
idea of the richness of this collection. There 
are various good works of Burne Jones, 
Rossetti, Millais, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Leslie, Poynter, Alma-Tadema, Richmond, 
Calderon, Watts,and Herkomer. Three that 
hang side by side (Nos. 137, 138, 139) are 
singularly worthy representatives of present- 
day treatment of “Fair Women”: they are 
Rossetti’s “Veronica Veronese,” Leighton’s 
*“ Frigidarium,” and Leslie’s “ Lavinia.” 

Among the few nudes, there are two of 
singular beauty and grace: Frederick Sandys’ 
‘Portrait of a Girl,” and Poynter’s “ High 
Noon.” 

The miniatures and objects of ver/u in 
numerous table cases in the different rooms 
are priceless in value, and many of them 
possess remarkable historic associations. 
Among the very numerous and exquisite 
miniatures may be named those of Ninon 
de l’Enclos, Mary Queen of Scots, Catharine 
of Aragon (Holbein), Empress Josephine, 
Lady Arabella Stuart (Hilliard), Marie 
Antoinette when fifteen, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
Madame de Pompadour, and Princess Char- 
lotte. 

The lovers of old lace will find here 
admirable examples of Old Flemish, Point 
d’Argenton, Early English, Old Valenciennes, 
Point d’Angleterre, Spanish Point, and every 
variety of Brussels. A cover and pillow-case 
are supposed to have been worked by 
Princess, afterwards, Queen Elizabeth, at 
Hatfield, where she had for her companion 
her relative, Margaret Willoughby, of Wolla- 
ton, afterwards Lady Arundel of Wardour. 
Some Point de Venice, in the figures and 
trophies, is said to have belonged to Marie 
Antoinette. Mr. G. E. Crisp lends a dress 
of Queen Elizabeth, which was woven ex- 
pressly for her in Norwich, and was worn 
by her in 1578 at Langley Hall, Norwich, 
which was then a royal palace. Among the 
watches are ones that belonged to Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Anne, both the 
property of the Earl of Ilchester. There is 
a most choice collection of old fans, and 
also a variety of snuff-boxes, and of scent- 
bottles in Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, Bow, 
and Wedgwood. 

Sir George Douglas Clerk, of Penicuik, 
lends the following most interesting collec- 
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tion of relics, which were worn by Mary 
Queen of Scots at her execution at Fotherin- 
gay Castle: (1) Gold necklet, composed of 
fourteen perforated beads, with thirteen 
smaller beads between, and _ pear-shaped 
perforated gold pendant. (2) Coloured silk 
fan, mounted in tortoiseshell, and tortoise- 
shell handle. (3) Gold-worked locket, sur- 
rounded with small pearls, and studded with 
remains of enamel, containing small painted 
miniature, with portrait of James VI. (4) 
Back part belonging to above locket, con- 
taining portrait of Mary, and of same descrip- 
tion as above. (5) Pendant belonging to 
locket, enamelled and set with pearls, and 
containing two small appendages, one 
circular, with small pearl, and the other a 
single pear-shaped pearl hanging at foot. 

These relics came into the possession of 
the present owner as follows, and have been 
at Penicuik House since the date the pro- 
perty was acquired, or about that time, viz., 
1646: 

When Queen Mary went to the scaffold at 
Fotheringay Castle, she gave her gold neck- 
lace, fan and locket, etc., containing the 
picture of James VI., to one of her Maids of 
Honour, Geilles Mowbray, who married Sir 
John Smith, of Barnton; their daughter, 
Geilles Smith, married Sir William Gray, of 
Pittendrum ; their daughter, Mary Gray, 
mairied John Clerk, who in 1646 bought 
the estate of Penicuik, and she brought the 
necklace, fan, and locket into the family. 

In the same case are also a locket, con- 
taining hair belonging to Prince Charlie, and 
the Yew-tree Medal, struck in commemora- 
tion of the betrothal of Mary and Darnley ; 
one of these is perhaps not quite relevant to 
the exhibition, but it was thought undesirable 
to disturb the arrangement of the case. 
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Che CAoodwork of the Church of 
‘Black Awton, South Devon. 


By EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
aitiiieens 
NATIONAL ART LIBRARY. 
SHE parish church of Black Awton 
zy) ~(Aveton, Blakaveton, Blackauton), 
dedicated to Saint Michael, is a 
handsome and well-placed struc- 
ture of Early English architecture, with addi- 
VOL. XXX. 


tions and alterations extending to the later 
Perpendicular period. Its chief point of 
interest, however, is a Tudor rood-screen 
and parclose, which still exist in the muti- 
lated condition common to those of other 
churches in the locality. 

The screen itself, about 11 feet in height, 
has five low-crowned arches filled with some- 
what ordinary Perpendicular tracery, and 
extending throughout the whole width of the 
centre aisle. ‘The parclose consists of two 
similar bays on either side, the whole being 
richly painted with, there is every reason to 
believe, the original colours, in which green, 
red, and blue predominate. In its first form 
it was, doubtless, vaulted, the upper por- 
tion broadening into a gallery of about 3 
feet in width, in the centre of which stood 
the rood itself on a pedestal, of which form 
a few examples still remain. These screens 
have been broken up literally by brute force,* 
probably during the reign of Edward VLI., 
or in the early part of that of Elizabeth; the 
Puritan movements of both these periods 
having been specially directed against pro- 
minent roods and other forms of symbolic 
church furniture. It is possible that under 
this iconoclastic influence the screens were 
stripped of the roods and ornament of every 
kind, but left standing with the tracery com- 
paratively uninjured. In 1560 Elizabeth 
issued an edict permitting the retention of 
“ open screens” between chancel and nave ; 
and these doubtless remained in all their 
nakedness until the High Church revival 
under Laud in the seventeenth century, when 
the fragments of carving were again collected, 
and simply nailed up on the flat, hurriedly, 
as it would seem, and without intelligence. 
In this latter process they of course suffered, 
being cut to fit the arches without the least 
consideration for what ornament still survived. 
In the neighbouring church of East Alling- 
ton, which endured a similar ordeal, three 
panels of Jacobean work are built into 
the screen as it now is, apparently to com- 
plete it, one of them bearing the date 1633, 
a fact which, in connection with the general 
occurrence of seventeenth-century billeting, 
etc., in other churches of the district, and 

* A curious piece of evidence of this has been re- 
cently communicated to me by the Rev. J. Henning, 
of Kingsbridge, who has discovered a portion of the 
pedestal of the rood formerly in that church, actually 


bearing distinct and unmistakable Lammer-marks. 
F 
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the pulpits of East Allington and Dart- surrounding shields, which contain repre- 
mouth* (dated), sufficiently fix the period of sentations of one of the most popular devices 










the ‘‘ restoration.” 

The carved ornament is very striking, and 
both in details and treatment quite distinct 
from the characteristic work of the locality, 
with the exception of the upper course, in 
which can be traced a survival of that run- 
ning pattern, with its accompanying interlace- 
ments, so common in Devon and Somerset. 
The second course is a simple alternation of 
a knop with a toothed trefoil, and was pro- 
bably intended to point upwards ; it is worth 
while to compare this with similar work in 
the Dartmouth pulpit already referred to. 
But the main interest and beauty of the 
screen lies in the larger fragments of vaulting, 
now fastened up in the spandrils of the 
arches. These have a number of very free 
variations of conventional floral ornament, 
interlacing to a limited extent only, but of 
great quaintness and originality. The carving 
is in extremely low relief, being, as one 
might say, almost entirely in two planes, and 
altogether suggesting the idea that it was the 
work of a worker in stone rather than in 
wood. Among the patterns is to be found the 
cleft pomegranate, a device which was intro- 
duced into England by Catherine of Aragon, 
and of which a sketch is given. 
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PARCLOS E 
1893. 
The lower panels of the screen still show 
paintings in white, of scrolls and grotesques, 
* Dollman, Antient Pulpits (London, 1849), plate 
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of the fifteenth century, the instruments of 
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the Passion,t with the exception of two 
shields bearing the monograms of Henry 
VIII. and his first queen, and thus fixing 
(with the pomegranate in the carving) the 
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DEVICES: ON: SCREEN. 

dates both of screen and paintings, It 

should be noted that the latter consist solely 

of a repetition of two designs, a pricked 
+ Rohault de Fleury (Ch.), Mémoire sur les In 

struments de la Passion de N.S. Jésus Christ (Paris, 


1870); and Willshire (W. H.), Catalogue of Prints 
in the British Museum (London, 1879). 
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pattern having been probably used to supply 
an outline of the ornament, which has then 
been put in by hand, a process common 
enough at the time. 

The church also contains a fine pulpit in 
black oak, of Jate sixteenth- or early seven- 
teenth-century work, in good condition, ex- 
cept that two discarded panels are at present 
lying among a mass of débris, fragments of 
the old screen and other unconsidered trifles, 
in the rubbish corner of the church. There 
is also a good Early English font of red sand- 
stone, and the east window has some curious 
leading. 

The parish of Aveton was formerly one of 
the richest possessions of the wealthy Pre- 
monstratensian settlement of Torr Abbey (to 
which it was given by Peter Fitz Mathew), 
and whose arms, gules, a chevron between 
three crosters, are still to be seen sculptured 
on the capital of one of the columns in the 
nave. The church is mentioned in the 
Taxatio LEcclesiastica Pape Nicholai IV. 
(1288-91), and, at the time of the Disso- 
lution, the Abbey’s holding in the parish 
was valued at 454 14s. 8d., an amount 
sufficiently large to explain the decoration of 
a church which must have been highly 
prized.* 


Perhaps in this place it may be permissible 
to appeal for some greater consideration for 
what yet remains in Devon and Somerset of 
the glories of fifteenth and sixteenth century 


woodwork. What with sheer neglect and 
stupidity, careless and commercially-inspired 
“restoration,” and a quite inconceivable 
lukewarmness on the part of many of the 
local clergy, they are fast disappearing ; and 
those who would like to see a more universal 
appreciation of the splendid western school 
of wood-carving of the later Middle Ages 
are finding it every year more difficult to 
gather up the fragments that yet are. Is it 
too much to expect a clergyman to make 
himself a sufficiently good archeologist at 
least to cherish and understand the beauties 
of his own church. In many of these 
country parishes there is_ surely leisure 
enough for this, and often opportunities of 
acquiring information quite beyond the reach 
of the casual visitor. What is wanted is 


a Oliver, Monasticon Diacesis Exoniensis (Exeter, 
1846). 


simply earnest, loving, systematic work, such 
as is being carried on in the adjacent town 
of Kingsbridge, at all events. The reward 
would be great, if it consisted only in the 
self-consciousness of having preserved for 
future generations these noble legacies left 
to the Church by the piety and skill of the 
great craftsmen who are gone. 

Nore.—A complete set of photographs of the work 


referred to in this paper can be seen in the National 
Art Library, South Kensington. 


Che Mew Museum at Rome. 


By F. GAUTIER. 
—<>—___ 


74) NOTHER museum has been added 

to those already existing in Rome. 

On May 7 was inaugurated the 

building modestly called the Mag- 

azzino Archeologico, which stands under the 

trees of the Ccelian Hill, at the so-called 
Orto Botanico. 

The Marchese Vitelleschi, vice-president 
of the Archzological Commission, read the 
inaugural address, and Professor Lanciani 
delivered a short but brilliant discourse on 
the salient objects of interest in the new 
museum. He illustrated by numerous and 
interesting quotations the fact that the interest 
taken in the classic remains of Rome by her 
citizens was no new thing, but that continually 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries protests were made by the Roman 
people against the wholesale destruction of 
monuments by the Popes, notably when the 
Septizonium was destroyed by Sixtus V., and 
the Capodi Bove, the tomb of Metella, 
was preserved only by the violent expostula- 
tion of Roman citizens. 

But to return to the museum. The col- 
lection, though yielding to others in interest, 
is perhaps more adapted to the student than 
to the casual sightseer, and it is in accord- 
ance with this view that Commendatore 
Lanciani proposes ultimately to add a small 
library, and place in each hall a list of the 
books referring to the study of the objects 
contained therein. The first sala is given up 
to “materiali di costruzione e decorazione,” 
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and here are samples of the handicrafts of 
the workers in marble, in iron, in clay, in 
tarsia, of modelling, and of wall-painting, 
together with the materials for the colours 
and the implements for grinding them. There 
are also specimens of glass-work, and mosaics 
formed of glass cubes. Some of the intarsia 
marble work is very remarkable, resembling 
the well-known inlaid panels representing 
wild animals found near Sant’ Antonio on the 
Esquiline, and now in the Capitol Museum. 
One of the most interesting objects in this 
hall is a block of cement, in which lie im- 
bedded an end of rope and a torn bit of coarse 
canvas, just as the workman threw them 
down on the then soft substance eighteen 
centuries ago, when he was working at some 
buildings in the gardens of Sallust, where 
they were discovered a few yearssince. Piled 
against one wall are slabs of rare marbles : 
Breccie di Sette Basei, di Villa Casale, di 
Egitto, Broccatello, Occhio di Pavone, etc. ; 
a dado of Verdeantico, and from the theatre 
of Balbus (in the neighbourhood of the old 
Ghetto) an enormous block of Rosso di Le- 
vante, a marble which till now was thought 
to be unknown to the ancients. Two other 
walls are completely occupied by a most 
comprehensive collection of bricks and tiles, 
with the stamps of both imperial and private 
manufactories, the study of which is so neces- 
sary to the topography of Rome and the 
Campagna. 

The second hall contains the large and in- 
teresting group of objects found in tombs 
whose position both below and within the 
walls of Servius Tullius proves that they be- 
longed to thevery earliest settlers, and, indeed, 
among them have been discovered imple- 
ments similar to those found in the “ terra- 
mare.” These sepulchres are of various 
forms, some imitating, in terra-cotta, trunks 
of trees sawn asunder, in one half of which 
still reposes the skeleton, while others in the 
black “ Alban” ware are made in the shape 
of the circular wattled huts which were the 
habitations in life of this primitive people, 
and whose “counterfeit presentment” re- 
ceived their ashes. In the so-called “ ca- 
panne” tombs are found objects proving 
either an advanced state of civilization or at 
least commerce with civilized nations—bronze 
mirrors, vases of Phoenician glass, fibulz 


inlaid with amber, glass beads, and in one 
case a patera of silver, painted vases of Phce- 
nician and Greek ware; in short, many ob- 
jects identical with those discovered lately in 
early Etruscan tombs near Civita Castellana. 

The third hall is almost entirely filled with 
the articles taken from that vast cemetery of 
the Esquiline, which was covered over and 
laid out in gardens under the supervision of 
Agrippa, to come to light again in our day, 
when the new quarters near the railway sta- 
tion were constructed. The most important 
monument is that of the College of the Public 
Fluie-players—the Tibicini—which was found 
in the Via Carlo Alberto, between Santa 
Maria Maggiore and the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele. The monument is of peferino, 
its style of decoration recalling that of the 
well-known sarcophagi of the Scipios, and on 
a fragment of the architrave is the following 
inscription in archaic characters : 


[COL]LEGIE - TIBICINV 
L - PONTIVS - L- C 
L - LICINIVS - L- L 
P - PLAETORIVS 


Other fragments show parts of figures of 
tibicini, holding in the left hand, one a 
double, another a single, flute ; the external 
walls of the tomb were overlaid with stucco, 
on which are vestiges of rudely frescoed 
figures. The actual records of the College 
of Tibicini, “qui sacris publicis preesto sunt,” 
only go back to the second century of the 
imperial rule, but that the college was already 
existent in the fifth century of Rome is 
evident from the incident of the famous 
strike of the flute-players, with its comical 
conclusion, well known to all students of 
Livy (ix. 30). 

In this room, under glass cases, are the 
contents of no less than thirty tombs, in 
which burial by inhumation and cremation 
appear to have been equally practised. Here 
are objects of great interest—lamps, with 
grafiti in archaic letters, Greek and Cam- 
panian vases, alabastrons of striped glass, 
and two very singular little bronze legs, 
with three incisions and the Svastika cross ; 
these may have been votive, but Professor 
Lanciani thinks more likely formed part of 
a little puppet, like the doll found in the 
sarcophagus of Crepereia Tryphoena. 
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Under one case is a common earthen jar, 
which contained a bronze vessel, and this 
has been left exactly as it was found with 
the ashes undisturbed, amongst which a broad 
gold ring is conspicuous, and also part of an 
olive wreath of most delicate workmanship, 
the leaves in bronze, the berries in gold. 
In another part of this room are monolithic 
sarcophagi of various sizes in tufa, or neufro, 
some enclosing smaller ones of marble ; and 
here also are some of the slabs of “ pietra 
gabina,” which lined the “puticoli,” those 
great receptacles for the corpses of the lower 
classes of the Roman people, and the 
artisans and slaves. Thus all three systems 
of burial are represented here. In these 
puticoli were found the small terra-cotta 
altars which occupied the shelves of one 
case. They are barely a foot high, and 
some are of fine and elegant shapes, and 
quite Greek in design. A favourite subject 
is Thetis seated on a dolphin, bearing the 
arms of Achilles, and heads of Harpies and 
Medusas are often repeated. These small 
altars were presumably used as stands for 
the little lamps—sometimes in lead, some- 
times in clay—which have been found in 
vast numbers. Another case is entirely 


filled with children’s toys, tiny jars, basins, 
lamps, bottles, vases, figures of animals and 


birds, some still with traces of colour, which 
have been found by hundreds in the 
“ puticoli” of the poor, thrown in with the 
little corpses by Roman mothers more than 
2,000 years ago. 

In this hall, though not belonging to it 
chronologically, are some exquisite marble 
fragments found in the precincts of the 
Orti Lamiani (in the neighbourhood of the 
Lateran) ; a woman’s arm is remarkable for 
grace and execution. In terra-cotta, too, 
there are some beautiful pieces—notably, 
the lower part of a face with exquisitely 
modelled nostrils and mouth; a horse’s 
head, and fragments of delicate bas-reliefs, 
supposed to have belonged to the tympanum 
of a temple, and found on the Via Campana, 
beyond the Porta Portese. 

In hall No. 4 are the interesting “ Stipe 
votive attribuite al sacrario di Minerva 
Medica.” These votive offerings were dis- 
covered in 1887 near the modern Via 
Merlaua close to the church of SS. 


Pietro e Marcellino, where, it is conjectured, 
must have existed a famous shrine sacred 
to the goddess. (Of course, everyone now 
knows the title of Minerva Medica given to 
the circular ruin near the railway is a 
misnomer.) Every part of the human 
body is represented in terra-cotta, each 
model having a hole at the back, by which 
it could be suspended at the shrine—feet, 
legs, masks of full faces, and of profiles, and 
a large number of really well-executed heads 
with short curly hair; one particularly fine 
one is not cast, but modelled “a stecco,” 
and represents a pretty woman, on whose 
head bald patches intervene with thickly- 
growing curls; all these are presumably 
offerings of gratitude to Minerva in her 
character of “hair-restorer.” There are also 
a number of little stele with two seated 
figures, the female holding an infant, which, 
with other ex-votos, would appear to imply 
that the goddess was also invoked against 
sterility. Pigs, too, and other animals are 
represented, and also horses’ hoofs. In 
another part of the room is part of a frontis- 
piece in peperino with a Typhon, and there 
are numbers of little figures in coarse clay of 
the Tanagra type. 

Sala V. contains “Sculture figurate dell’ 
Impero”; but here, too, is the ancient 
peperino altar of simple archaic form dedi- 
cated to the god Verminus—“the god of 
microbes,” as Professor Lanciani calls him. 
It was found in the Macao, near the railway 
station, in the neighbourhood of the Preetorian 
camp, and the inscription runs : 


VERMINO 
A-POSTVMIVS-A-F-A-N-ALBI 
DVO - VIR - LEGE - PLAETORIA 


The characters are rudely cut. There are 
many busts in this room, some of which 
were discovered when the new Via del 
Tritone was opened up to the Corso; there 
are also some interesting bas-reliefs from the 
temple of Tellurus, and another of a Bacchic 
procession. There is a small replica of the 
fine headless female statue found some years 
ago in the Stadium of the Palatine, and now 
in the Museum of the “Terme,” and also a 
curious small seated statue, probably of 
Orpheus, for various animals are represented 
at his feet, and a bird resembling a parrot 
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more than an owl sits upon his knee. This 
statuette has suffered much deterioration. 
The sixth and last hall is extremely inter- 
esting from an archeological point of view, 
for it is almost entirely devoted to objects 
appertaining to the ‘“acquedotti urbani.” 
On stands are ranged those leaden pipes 
with the names of imperial or private indi- 
viduals, which are of such assistance in 
tracing the topography of ancient Rome. 
From the grounds of the Villa Wolkonsky 
and from the Ceelian come great perforated 
blocks of travertine, which telescope into 
each other with marvellous accuracy, and 
through which passed some of the vast water 
supply of Rome ; while on the same model 
are made the terra-cotta tubes which fed the 
little garden fountain. A model is here of 
the Piscina lumaria of the aqua Vergine 
(Trevi), which still exists under the Pincian 
Hill, where the Viccolo del Bottino comes 
out on the Piazza di Spagna, and there are 
various statues and ornamental sculptures, 
evidently destined for the adornment of foun- 
tains or artificial lakes. One of the hand- 


somest of these is an immense block of very 
fine marble, shaped like the prow of a vessel, 
and terminating in a finely-carved boar’s head, 
quite perfect, with the exception of the end of 


the snout; on either side are marine monsters, 
now defaced, through whose mouths the 
water spouted. ‘This fine piece of sculpture 
was found near the Colosseum, and decorated 
the lake made by Nero on that site. Students 
of hydraulics are interested in the unique 
bronze suction-pump and the finely-worked 
bronze taps and spouts. 

Of the other objects in this room particu- 
larly worthy of notice is an inscription found 
in the Trasteuere, containing the statutes of 
the “negotiatores eborarii et citriarii,” the 
manufacturers of furniture in ivory and cedar- 
wood, relating to the celebration of the new 
year and of the birthdays of the Emperor 
Hadrian and others of their patrons. This 
inscription has been carefully edited by Pro- 
fessors Hiilsen.and Gatti. Close by is a 
curious Palmyrene inscription from the 
Temple of the Sun; and also near at hand 
is a fragment of a bas-relief found at the Via 
Appia, with a representation of a gladiatorial 
combat, in which the gladiators are shown 
with their special weapons and equipments, 


and with their names, VICTORINVS, VRSVLVS, 
etc. 

The building of the museum itself is sur- 
rounded by the nightingale-haunted trees of 
the Ccelian, under which are scattered frag- 
ments of altars, bases of pillars, recumbent 
columns, sarcophagi, baths, amphorz and 
doliz from imperial storehouses ; inscriptions, 
and odds and ends of archzeological refuse. 

Among all these relics of a long-past time 
there is one which brings us nearer to our 
own days, and this is the inscription which 
was once attached to the cross erected in 
front of Sant’ Antonio dll’ Esquilino by the 
prior of the French Antonians, to com- 
memorate the absolution given by Clement 
VIII. to Henry IV. in 1595. The upper 
line, which is partially effaced, should read : 


IN MEMORIAM 
ABSOLVTIONIS - CHRISTIANISSIMI 
HENRICI - III 
FRANCLE ET NAVARRE. 


Che 45: Further JParticulars 
from the Cissington WSS. 
By F. AIDAN HIBBERT, M.A. 


Y friend, Mr. Grier, in the interesting 
paper which he compiled from the 
Report* of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commissioners on the Docu- 
ments at Tissington Hall, for ourarchzological 
society at Denstone, and which the editor 
of the Antiquary honoured us by printing,t 
deliberately restricted his purview to our own 
historic neighbourhood. But the MSS. give 
very many details concerning the whole march, 
and as the Young Pretender’s rebellion is a 
subject of never-failing attraction to readers 
of the Antiguary, I have put together the 
following paper in the hope of supplying 
some new material for the history of this 
exciting time. 
The documents from which our materials 
are drawn are contemporary letters written 


* Hist. MSS. Com., Thirteenth Report, Appendix, 
pt. vi. 
+ Antiquary, July, 1894, pp. 22 25 (vol. xxx.). 
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from various persons and places in the North 
and North Midlands of England. The first 
is from Morpeth, September 22, 1745, and it 
speaks of the rout of the royal troops at 
Preston Pans. We then read various par- 
ticulars about the rebels. Their numbers are 
‘“‘suppos’d about six thousand.” Their pro- 
jected invasion is causing widespread alarm 
in England: “We are all in the utmost 
consternation ;” and the wildest reports are 
current as to the magnitude of the advancing 
army: “ By the best calculation we can get 
the rebels are about 11,000 strong, and by 
robbing the gentlemen farmers round the 
country, they have got together about 2,400 
horses, and if you'll believe the Caledonian 
Mercury, they are increasing very fast, num- 
bers being added to ’em daily.” 

This last letter is from Morpeth on 
October 14. The remark about “robbing 
the gentlemen farmers” contradicts the view 
which the ordinary accounts give us of the 
orderly and disciplined character of the 
southward march. In fact, the Tissington 
MSS. rather incline us to believe that a very 
considerable amount of looting took place. 
For instance, we read later how at “‘ Swarson 
bridge” ‘‘they took a horse from a carrier, 
his shoes, and a shilling. The officer gave 
the man his money again, and paid for his 
shoes, but kept the horse.” 

The expected route is given as ‘‘ by How- 
gate, Mantley, Peebles, Drumalier, Beal, 
Locharby, Greeta Green, Carlisle, etc.” They 
“crossed Eden at a place called Peathwash, 
and have taken up their quarters at Green- 
dale, two miles from hence,” #.¢., Carlisle. 
The same letter from Carlisle says: “ We ex- 
pect every hour they will attack us. We are 
in great spirits and resolved to give them 
a warm reception.” But nevertheless the 
courage of the citizens soon oozed away, and 
the city speedily surrendered at Charles 
Edward’s demand. His summons to the 
mayor is given as follows : 

“C. P. of W. R. of the kingdom of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, and of 
the dominions thereunto belonging. 

“Being come from our father to recover 
just right with full authority we are sorry to 
find you should prepare to obstruct our 
passage. We therefore to avoid the effusion 
of English blood doe hereby require you to 


open your gates, and let us enter as we.desire 
in a peaceable manner, which if you do we 
shall take care to preserve you from any 
insult and sett an example to all England of 
the exactness with which we intend to fulfil 
the king our father’s declaration and our 
own. But if you shall refuse us entrance, 
we are fully resolved to force it by such 
measures as Providence has put into our 
hands and then perhaps it will not be in our 
power to prevent the dreadfull consequences 
which usually attend places taken by assault. 
You may consider seriously of this and return - 
an answer in two hours for your delay we 
shall take for a peremptory refusal and shall 
take those methods that are likely to 
succeed.” 

Charles entered on December 17, and was 
proclaimed Regent, for which we afterwards 
read that “The Mayor aod Town Clerk” 
were “sent to London to take their tryals.” 
Heavy exactions were levied from the city, 
as was usual in the case of places which 
showed any hostility. 

Meanwhile Marshal Wade, who had made 
as though he would relieve Carlisle, had 
retired back to Newcastle-on-Tyne. From 
there he thus addressed “the Mayor and 
Gentlemen of Lancaster” on November 6: 
“TI think you have acted very prudently in 
the resolution you have taken to ship off the 
guns and other warlike stores should the 
rebells approach you, for if their main body 
should venture to march into Lancashire it 
will be impossible in your present situation 
to repell their force, but if they by quick 
marches should enter your county I propose 
to march to your relief, by the first way that 
is possible for the artillery to pass, which 
they tell me is from some part of Yorkshire. 
All the advice I can give, is, if you have any 
forces, as most of the counties have, to make 
use of them by dividing into small parties, 
who may fire from every hedge, to keep the 
rebells from separating from their main body 
to pillage and plunder, which I think will 
embarrass them more than any other method 
that can be expected from the county regi- 
ments, and it is my humble opinion that the 
further the rebells penetrate into England, 
the more certain will be their distraction, 
tho’ particulars may suffer by their bold 
attempt.” 
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There is not much further of interest in 
our documents till Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire are reached, and Mr. Grier has dealt 
with that district. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose the insurgents to have entered Derby 
and left it again, and to have returned back 
to Macclesfield. 

If some show of discipline had been main- 
tained on the southward journey, there was 
not even a pretence of it on the northward 
return. The Highlanders vented their 
anger and disappointment in constant 
plunder. At Macclesfield they behaved in 
such a manner that we read: “ The town is 
almost ruined by the rebels.” The result was 
that the former apathy of the English 
changed to active resentment, and every 
opportunity was seized to attack small parties 
or to capture stragglers. ‘Four persons 
riding through Stockport Saturday in the 
night refused to be stopt by the watch, on 
this the watch fired amongst them, and killed 
a rebell, which so exasperated the rebells 
that the town in their councells was ordered 
to be burnt, but for their other officers who 
opposed it. They have taken Mr. Alcock, 
Senr., an attorney, Mr. Robinson a grocer, 
Mr. Bore, Mr. Osborn, with them prisoners 
for going only to speak in behalf of the said 
watch and company. As also led away James 
Lucas the constable with a halter about his 
neck, and Peter Lewach, and Ralph Kemp 
are prisoners amongst them for striking a 
Highlander.” 

In the country districts the same thing 
was seen. ‘‘The advanced guard of the 
rebells was beat back from Emmont Bridge, 
and chaised to Kendall, by the country 
rising upon them.” 

“Within a mile of Penrith the country 
assembled to oppose them with scythes, pitch- 
forks, guns, swords, etc.” Stragglers were every- 
where the object of attack. A letter written 
from Chesterfield on December 12 tells how 
larger bodies sometimes revenged such at- 
tacks: “They burnt Joseph Stockport’s cow- 
house and barn and destroyed his cattle, for 
shooting therebell on Saturday, and havetaken 
the father, an old man of go, prisoner.” It 
is reported that there are “ Thirteen rebells 
prisoners in Manchester house of correction, 
and we have severall more taken att Wiggan, 
being stragglers tired with marching, which 


is apprehended to be the reason of their stay 
at Preston.” 

On their first visit they had been very well 
received at Manchester, but during the 
interval which intervened before they re- 
turned, on December g, the feelings of the 
inhabitants underwent a change. A vivid 
incident is recorded, under date December 8, 
of their first visit. ‘The constables of 
Manchester ordered 50,000 bullets to be 
made for the rebels, and sent southward after 
them. This one constable owns, but the 
poor fellow was pistoled into it. The same 
Mr. constable attended the rebels, hunting 
for arms and horses with a Bible in his hand, 
in order to swear the persons they went to.” 
This action of the “Jacobite constables” 
drew down upon them the anger of the 
populace, as the next extract shows. It is 
from the same letter as the last, and bears 
testimony to the alteration of opinion: “On 
Friday last they had rejoycings in Manchester 
for the taking of Carlile [by the royal forces], 
all windows in towne were illuminated ; 
the loyal gentlemen met and drunk several 
loyal healths. The Pretender was carry’d 
about the streets in effigy (dressed in plad 
and armed with sword and target) by the 
populace. A person on horseback went 
before him beating a warming-pan, and cry- 
ing out, King George for ever ; no warming- 
pan brood ; no warming-pan Pretender ; and 
at proper places the mob made a stand and 
cryed aloud, No Jacobite parson, No Jacobite 
doctors, No Jacobite constables, Hanover for 
ever, the Duke of Cumberland for ever, etc. 
No one insulted, no mischief done. In the 
conclusion they burnt the effigy in great 
form.” The letter explains the allusion to 
the “Jacobite parson” and the “ Jacobite 
doctors ” as follows : ‘‘ One Coppock, a clergy- 
man in Manchester, joined the rebels and 
Dr. Deacon, a nonjuring physician, sent his 
three sons, who are now prisoners.” 

“The day they left Manchester they de- 
manded £4,000, which the inhabitants re- 
fused to pay.” In revenge, “the rebels 
destroyed, at Manchester, all their provisions, 
liquors, etc.,” and ‘wounded several people 
in a terrible manner.” “ By an express since 
from Manchester, the mob rose upon 4 or 
500, that were left.” 

Meanwhile Cumberland was advancing 
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after them with all haste. He is reported to 
be marching “about 20 miles a day,” and he 
“ declares he will not sleep till he has seen 
them.” The people did everything in their 
power to help him, and to hinder the rebels : 
“The country people and militia are break- 
ing up the roads and laying trees across to 
impede their march, and it is not doubted 
but care will be taken to break down Ribble 
Bridge, near Manchester.” This was their 
conduct towards Charles Edward’s troops. 
On the contrary, we read of very different 
actions towards those of Cumberland. ‘ Most 
of the foot are mounted by the country 
people in order to make double marches ; 
and the people are very diligent in repairing 
the roads for his army, and bringing in horses 
to draw his artilllery, which is drawn night 
and day.” Under such circumstances, the 
marvel is how Charles Edward managed to 
keep so well ahead. Everywhere, we read, 
“where our forces come there are great re- 
joicings by ringing of bells, bonefires, and 
illuminations in every window.” 

In the neighbourhood of Penrith, the royal 
forces began to draw within range of the 
rebels. A long letter from Kendall gives 
particulars of a skirmish which took place 
there : 


“The Duke’s horse and one regiment of 
granadiers march’d from hence till they came 
to Clifton-Moor, about 2 miles from Penrith, 
14 miles from Kendall, where they arriv’d 
about 4 afternoon, when our hussars and 
rebels had severall fires at one another for 
about an hour. Our horse and dragoons 
were immediately form’d into a line of battle, 
the foot being behind, and a draught out of 
three regiments of dragoons was detached 
and marched on foot towards the enemy, 
commanded by Coll. Honeywood, being 
about 150. They marched to the bottom of 
the moor, where our hussars informed them 
they were, but it being near 5 and dark, our 
men could not see them till they were upon 
them, nor even then until they gave fire, for 
they were intrenched in a deep watry ditch 
beyond a hedge; as soon as our men had 
receiv'd the fire they returned it with the 
fire of platoons, and immediately after with a 
whole volley, which was performed with ad- 
miration. Then the rebels run away, and 


our men gave a hussa and followed; they 
run the length of one field, and then gave 
us another fire, and we returned it, then they 
attacked us sword in hand, but it being very 
dark, and our men having great heavy boots. 
and it being among ditches and hedges and 
soft watry ground, made it worse for our 
men. Wehad 11 men killed and 18 wounded, 
amongst which was Col. Honeywood, and a 
captain, but none mortall. Our men all 
stood under arms all night (which was a very 
cold rainy one) expecting a battle next morn- 
ing, for the rebels’ artillery march’d over this 
moor about 2 this afternoon. Five rebels 
found dead in the field next morning, and 
thirty-nine taken prisoner by the country 
people, most of them wounded, and seven- 
teen found dead next day in the river and 
ditches thereabouts, and I dare say a great 
many more were killed. The rebels march’d 
with their artillery from Penrith about 6 this 
night, and took about roo inhabitants with 
them, with lanthorns and were made to lead 
their horses all the way to Carlisle, where 
the dogs got about nine next morning. 

“The Duke and his horse got into Penrith 
Thursday morning about nine, and his foot 
that night and Friday. All Thursday and 
Friday the country people, hussars, and 
Hunters, were continually bringing in rebels 
into Penrith so that there is now kill’d and 
taken upwards of 200. Lord Elco is taken, 
he got a cutt in his throat by our hussars 
which was sew’d up, but doubtfull whether he 
will recover. Capt. Hamilton is taken, and 
one who came from Manchester, who after 
taken requir’'d quarter, which was granted, 
after which the rogue fired a pistol at one of 
our hussars.” 


Another letter from Penrith, December 19, 
adds a few particulars : 


““We martched forward to this place, but 
were stopt 2 miles short of it by about 800 of 
the rascals at a village called Clifton, which 
they had taken possession of, and had lined 
all the hedges about the place; we drew up 
in order on a common about a quarter of a 
mile from the village, by this time it was 
almost dark, but our hussars and a party of 
Cobham’s and Bland’s dragoons dismounted, 
got into the fields, and after a sharp fire of a 
quarter of an hour we cleared the fields and 
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hill of them, and then took possession of the 
place and continued in it all night, our army 
remaining on the common, where they were 
drawn up, we lost about 12 dragoons, and it 
is unknown what number of the rebels was 
slain, for they carried many away and threw 
them into a river hard by, we found only 5 
this morning on the field, we have taken 50 
prisoners this morning. My Lord Duke is 
very well after this fatigue of lying under arms 
all last dreadfull wet night, and I hope this 
night’s expected rest will refresh him and all of 
us, tho’ beads are almost out of fashion with 
us. The rebels made this stand to secure the 
retreat of the remain body, who went from 
hence during the scirmish, and I suppose 
are before now at Carlisle, but I hope we 
shall demolish them all before they reach 
Scotland, we are now but 16 miles from 
Carlisle, and I suppose shall be before it 
to-morrow; the Duke of Perth was very 
active last night, we hear of one of their great 
officers being wounded but cannot say who, 
poor Colonell Honeywood received wounds, 
and we fear he is in danger; we were on an 
eminence and saw the action thro’ out, but 
encountred with nothing but the long night 
and comfortless weather, for it began to rain 
at 3 in the morning and continued till this 
day noon. My best wishes attend all at 
Thoersby, this is no time for compliment, 
but I am hartily, tho’ not a little fatigued.” 


On the roth Carlisle was reached, but 
was left next day, a garrison of 300 men 
being left behind. A few hours after the 
rebels had departed Cumberland came up 
with his army, and soon captured the town 
and its Stuart garrison. ‘This latter con- 
sisted of what was known as “the Man- 
chester Regiment,” and its officers were cruelly 
executed. 

Cumberland followed hard and fast, de- 
claring “he will follow them to their very 
doors in the Highlands.” However, he was 
checked for a time by a hasty recall to 
London to oppose a threatened French in- 
vasion, of which we read some details in 
our letters: “Sir, I was in Preston on Sun- 
day the 15, the town was in the utmost hurry 
from an express that came that day to the 
Duke, the purport was a great number of 
French were landed in Kent.” 


However, the alarm proved false: ‘“ About 
four or five on Monday morning, another 
express came with an account that it was a 
false alarm. A gentleman of fortune, who 
was in the room when the Duke received 
it, and heard it read, told me the contents 
were that Vernon had taken and destroyed 
seventeen transports and four men of war, 
and that the Duke might follow the rebels, 
whereupon he jumped about the room for 
joy and declared he would follow them to the 
furthest part of Scotland, but he would see 
an end of them ; others told me Vernon had 
only taken one French East Indiaman and a 
Privateer full of men, a little time will con- 
vince us how it is.” 

It was fortunate that Cumberland was able 
to return with all haste, for his deputy, 
Hawley, had sadly mismanaged affairs, and, 
indeed, if Cumberland had remained much 
longer absent, it seems as though things 
might have gone well with the rebels after 
all. They themselves perceived this to the 
full, and tried to prevent the news of 
Cumberland’s return becoming publicly 
known in Scotland. ‘The rebels published 
a proclamation at Stirling offering a reward 
to any who would discover the author of 
that damnable lye, that the person commonly 
called the Duke of Cumberland was arrived 
in Scotland, so apprehensive were they that 
their army would fly on the approach of that 
illustrious young hero.” 

But Cumberland’s appearance in person 
rendered such expedients futile. He arrived 
in Edinburgh on January 30, surprising 
friends as well as foes by the rapidity of 
his movements. This rapidity he main- 
tained. A letter from Edinburgh, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1745-6, says: ‘* After the uncommon 
fatigue, which his royal Highness the Duke 
underwent in his expeditious journey to this 
city, none expected a speedy march of the 
troops; yet to every one’s surprize he dis- 
patched the business of the army, and 
marched it in less than 24 hours after his 
arrivall. The whole troops were in motion 
on Friday at 5 o’clock in the morning, and 
expressed the greatest eagerness to attack 
the rebels. General Huske led the van, 
his Royal Highness set out soon after the 
artillery, and passed through this city in the 
Earl of Hoptone’s coach, amidst a pro- 
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digious crowd, who expressed their satisfac- 
tion by repeated acclamations of joy, and 
prayers for his success. Att a quarter of a 
mile’s distance, his Royall Highness mounted 
his horse, and was soon up with the army, 
which lay that night att Linlithgow. The 
rebels called in their stragling parties, and 
seemed to prepare for a general engagement, 
which was expected on Saturday. No time 
was lost, for early that morning the artillery 
moved, together with Lord Cobham’s, and 
4 troops of Lord Mark Kerr’s dragoons, 
which were all the horse that had joined, 
Legonier’s, and Hamilton’s, being left to 
patrol near this city. The quickness of this 
motion, and the alertness of the army, 
equally surprised and terrifyed the rebells, 
who, that morning having blown up their 
powder magazine in the church of St. 
Ninian’s, fled with the greatest precipitation 
without the least regularity, and made such 
haste, that they got to the north side of the 
Forth by the ford of the Trew that night.” 

Another despatch from Newcastle adds 
that they “nailed up all their cannon, leaving 
all their baggage behind ’em,” though it is 
allowed a few lines further on that “some 
say the rebels fled so precipitately, that they 
had not time to nail up their cannon.” 

It was felt that the deliverance had been 
real, and great joy was shown. ‘Such a 
speedy deliverance to the south part of Scot- 
land was beyond the warmest expectation, 
and the inimitable bravery of his Royal High- 
ness, who has freed the better half of North 
Brittain from oppression, slavery, rapin, and 
blood, in the short space of three days, will 
be ever gratefully acknowledged by all the 
friends of liberty. .. . Yesterday the most 
devout thanksgivings were put up to Almighty 
God for this begun deliverance from this 
wicked and unnaturall rebellion.” 

An incident is recorded in the siege of 
Stirling Castle which is worth giving: ‘It’s 
said the rebels attempted to bribe the 
principall gunner of Stirling castle, but, he 
having the honour to communicate the affair 
to the general, he made a very good use of it 
by suffering them, in an intended general 
assault on the Castle to come as near it as 
they pleased, and they, not doubting but they 
had the gunner on their side, came just under 
the guns in great numbers, which the general 


perceiving ordered the guns to fire and killed 
some hundreds of the rebels.” 

The Pretender’s forces were now going 
rapidly to pieces. We read of some of 
the leaders taking ship for France, in the 
company of the French Ambassador, the 
Pretender escaping to the Highlands mean- 
while. “Feb. 4.—It is this day reported 
that the Highlanders are dispersing, and 
forcing the country people to exchange 
cloaths with them. The Duke has ordered 
the Argyleshirmen and dragoons to pass the 
Forth in pursuit of the rebels.” They also 
suffered losses through the defection of some 
who had joined them when fortune had 
seemed to smile; and we read of prisoners 
of war escaping. Everything indicates the 
nearness of the end. Of the culminating 
disaster at Culloden we read the following 
note: “A copy of a letter sent us by Dr. 
Herring—‘ 1746, April 26. By an express 
this day at noon from the Duke at Inverness 
there was 2,500 of the Rebels killed and most 
of the general officers either killed or taken 
prisoners. This express left the Duke in 
pursuit of the Rebells. Taken 5,000 stand 
of arms and 30 pieces of cannon. 

Ld Strachallan kill’d. 
Mackintosh ditto. 
Ogilvie ditto. 
Appin ditto. 
and many more taken. 
Totally dispersed, not 200 to be found in 
any place together. Earl Cromarty taken 
with 100 of his men.’”’ 


Che Crppt, Mo. 3, Laurence 
JYountnep bill. 


———— 


ae tE following is a copy of the im- 
ay, portant communication made by 
the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings to the Master 
of the Merchant Taylors’ Company: 


“Sir, 
“The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings has heard with something 
like dismay that the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
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pany has granted a building lease of No. 3, 
Laurence Pountney Hill to the City of 
London Real Property Company, without 
stipulating for the preservation of its beauti- 
fully vaulted stone undercroft, and that this 
unrivalled specimen of the lower story of 
one of the houses in which the rich London 
merchants of Plantagenet times lived and 
stored their wares is to be pulled down. 

“ The fire of London in 1666, with the— 
in many cases—inexcusable destruction of 
ancient buildings since that time, has left 
this great city less to show of its historic 
power and beauty than any other chief city 
in Europe, and it is possible that there is 
not another example of the same style and 
date as this building remaining in London. 

“Tts great interest is that it perfectly 
illustrates the form and position (half below 
and half above ground) of the London 
houses of Edward II.’s reign. The only 
other example remaining within recent years 
was the crypt generally known as Gerard’s 
Hall, which was demolished about forty 
years ago to allow for the construction of 
Cannon Street. 

“This was rather larger than the main 
chamber of the Laurence Pountney build- 
ing, and had a row of four columns down 
the centre, from which the vaulting sprung ; 
but taking into account the exquisitely- 
vaulted vestibule and chamber at the Suffolk 
Lane end, it is questionable whether the 
latter should not be regarded as the more 
beautiful and characteristic building of the 
two. 

“The destruction of Gerard’s Hall crypt, 
although to make way for a great public im- 
provement, is now looked upon as a ruthless 
act of barbarism; and that the great Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company should have allowed 
a building of equal interest to pass out of 
their hands to share the same fate, could 
surely only have arisen from want of know- 
ledge of the significance of this beautifui 
fragment of London’s early form of building. 
The excuse made in the case of Gerard’s 
Hall, that it stood in the way of a great 
public improvement, could not be urged 
in this instance; and even the pecuniary 
loss involved by its retention would be com- 
paratively small, owing to the ease with 
which it could be incorporated in a new 
building, arising from its singularly good 


state of preservation, and the fine unbroken 
area of the main block, measuring about 
43 feet by 17 feet, together with its height 
above the streets allowing for daylight 
and ventilation, and the space on the north 
side allowing of good arrangements for air, 
and access to all parts of the new and old 
building. Good, useful, and remunerative 
buildings could consequently be built over 
it, with lift and other modern contrivances ; 


THE CRYPT. 


while, from the stability of the ancient 
structure, there could be no difficulty in 
protecting it from injury while works were 
proceeding. It would be quite possible to 
arrange that the upper floors should be at 
the same level as those of the new building 
on the south; although even if this could 
not be managed, the inestimable value of 
this perfect rib-vaulted undercroft, dating 
from the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, surely calls for more consideration 
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than the question whether it will or will not 
work in with the levels of a modern neigh- 
bouring building. 

“These considerations, however, can have 
but little weight with the directors of the 
City of London Real Property Company, 
who are bound to look merely to the 
pecuniary interest of their shareholders. 
The utmost that can be expected from them, 
is either to consent, on equitable terms, to 
stipulations for the preservation of the build- 
ing, or to surrender their lease without seek- 
ing any pecuniary gain from the transaction. 
It is, therefore, to the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company that my society must appeal— 
and it appeals with confidence to a body 
pre-eminent, even among the Livery Com- 
panies of London, for its support of educa- 
tion—to secure a relic so enriched by 
memories of those makers of England, the 
early merchant princes, for the future 
pleasure and enlightenment of English 
speaking people. 

“T have the honour to remain, on behalf 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, 

‘Your obedient servant, 
“THACKERAY TURNER, Secretary. 


“6 May 30, 1894.” 
[We much regret to learn that this able pro- 


test has been made in vain. The crypt is 
irrevocably doomed to destruction.—Eb. | 





Che Bishop's Barn, ells, 
Somerset. 


By ARTHUR J. JEWERS. 
—<_> 
\HE recent proposal by the Com- 
| -mittee of the Wells Recreation 
Ground to make considerable 
structural alterations in the 
ancient “ Bishop’s Barn” has drawn much 
local attention to it, with the resuit that 
it has, at any rate for the present, been 
preserved from harm; but it may be in- 
teresting and useful to make a record 
of all the facts in the Antiguary of 
what was proposed and what has actually 
been done, or is in course of being carried 
out, in consequence of the energetic action 









of Mr. Robert Isgar, a member of the 
committee, who opposed the mutilation of 
the barn. The great Bishop’s Barn, which 
from an early date must have formed the 
most important iuiiding on the Bishop’s 
home farm, both from its size and object, 
was built, according to the late Professor 
Freeman, probably in the first half of the 
fifteenth century ; this gives rather a wide 
margin for a decision as to who may have 
directed its erection, but there is no docu- 
mentary evidence, nor is there any shield of 
arias or other mark on the building to assist 
us in placing the date more definitely. The 
two great building bishops of this See at that 

erlod were Bubwith (we still see his arms 
on the east face of the north-west tower of the 
cathedral, and on the south end of the east 
side of the cloisters, also in contemporary 
glass in the windows of tle library over this 
cloister which he built; these arms are: 
Arg. a fesse eng. sa. between twelve holly-leaves 
vert, 4, 4, and 4 in quadrangles, ‘There are 
two old examples of this coat, which is cut 
on the Bishop’s tomb, in glass of the Close 
Chapel, one of the two shields there having a 
mullet on the fesse. The charges are quite 
clear and beyond question, though Collinson 
calls them bubbles; but then, the heraldry in 
Collinson’s History of Somerset when tested 
is so often incorrect, it needs entire rewriting), 
the other great builder being Bishop Becking- 
ton, who was consecrated just nineteen years 
after the death of Bubwith, Bishop Stafford 
coming between them. As Bishop Becking- 
ton put his arms, or else his rebus, a lighted 
fire-beacon, on most, if not all, his work, 
we shall probably not be far wrong in 
attributing the barn to Bubwith, with whose 
time it best agrees. The accompanying 
view of the barn (p. 70) is from a photo- 
graph showing the north side and east 
end, which well shows the simple dignity of 
the whole building, nor is it in any way 
remarkable unless for its length, which is 
110 feet, while the width is 25 feet; and 
also the number of buttresses, there being 
twelve on each side, with only 6 feet clear 
beween them, three at each end, and one 
each side of the north and south porches. 
There is no carving or enrichment as at 
Glastonbury, if we except the niche on the 
north porch and the finales on the gables, 
all the mou'idings being very plain. The 
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pitch-hole and door seen near the west 
end were cut in the last century, when a 
wall ten or twelve feet high was built across 
the interior about the third buttress from the 
west end, and a floor laid forming a loft, to 
which the only external entrance is by the 
pitch-hole, while access to the space beneath 
is gained by the small door at that end, 
the small door in the porch is an ancient one 
reopened. 

The barn continued to be used without 
interruption for its original purpose until 
about six years since, when the Palace Farm 
was rebuilt, and the barn with land adjoining 
it were acquired for a recreation ground for 
the city, from a fund set on foot for the pur- 


remains be it known), to put in dormer 
windows, build up the great doorways and 
put down a wooden floor ; this last was laid 
down, but the representations made by Mr. 
Isgar in the local press raised so much 
opposition that further work was stopped, 
provided money for new oak doors, etc., 
were raised before the next meeting, which 
was done. Good oak doors will, therefore, 
be put in the doorways large and small, and 
it is also proposed to alter the pitch-hole 
and door near it, to make it uniform with 
the original work, two small shields being 
put at the ends of the dripstone, one charged 
with the ancient arms of the see: A saltire 
surmounting a pastoral staff between, on the 
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pose as a Jubilee commemoration by the late 
Bishop, Lord Arthur C. Hervey, who built 
two cottages in one corner of the ground, 
the whole being vested in trustees termed 
the Recreation Ground Committee. 

Since the barn has no longer been needed 
for its original purpose, various suggestions 
have been made from time to time for con- 
verting it to some useful purpose, one of them 
being a museum ; an asphalt floor was laid 
down, and the barn used occasionally in con- 
nection with a flower-show, and as a tea-room 
to entertain troops passing through the city. 
At last the committee decided that it was 
too dark and draughty in its present state, 
so they decided to cut away portions of the 
roof (the original oak timber of the roof 


dexter two keys erect and addorsed, the bows 
interlaced, on the sinister side a sword erect, 
On the other shield the arms of the late 
Bishop: on a bend three trefoil, and in chief 
a martlet for difference. ‘These shields mark 
the date of the restoration work on the barn, 
which we trust may long be allowed to bear 
its testimony to the skill and wisdom of those 
fifteenth-century builders. While treating of 
the barn and the recreation ground in which 
it stands, may I point out, for the benefit of 
future antiquaries, that on the main gates of 
these grounds, which open on to what is 
known as the Bishop’s Drive, a road between 
it and the palace moat, are two shields, one 
on each pillar, each being heraldic anomalies; 
one has what professes to be the arms of the 
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city, but it is utterly without authority, and 
no example appears to exist prior to the pre- 
sent century ; on the other is what is intended 
for the arms of the late Bishop with those of 
the see. On the dexter are the arms of the 
corporation of Vicars Choral, incorrectly used 
as those of the See; on the sinister are the 
arms of the Marquis of Bristol, at least, if we 
go by the painting, but if the colouring has 
perished, and we judge by the lines, then 
the field, instead of being red, becomes blue, 
and would seem to belong to a different 
family altogether ; nor is there any division 
between the two coats. One might have 
expected something a little better than this 
burlesque of the Bishop’s arms placed close 
to his palace gates. 


Mona, Anglesea. 


By THE LATE Mr. H. H. LINEs. 
——<a>——__- 

4;UESTIONS will at times occur to 
Je the minds of inquiring archzolo- 
gists referring to the era of the 
Druids. When was that era—its 
origin, its period of highest development, 
and its decadence? Has it left any evidence 
of its existence ? and if so, can it be recog- 
nised at the present day? Here are questions 
taking us back to those remote times when 
history, ashamed of its youth, its inexperience, 
and its obscurity, claimed a fabulous origin 
and descent from the gods then worshipped, 
tracing its pedigrees to immortal sources. 
This state of society, combined with, or 
perhaps more properly succeeding, the era 
of Druidic supremacy, with its jealously- 
guarded mode of instruction, transmitting 
its philosophy, its history, and its laws by 
oral tradition, and entirely independent of 
written records, has deprived succeeding 
generations of all knowledge of the origin 
and the development of a race whose priests 
were at once the philosophers, the princes, 
and supreme rulers of Britain. 

It appears almost in vain to endeavour 
to lift the veil of mystery which conceals 
this subject more effectually than that which 
enveloped the ancient mysteries of Greece. 





All we can gather on the point is found in 
a few fugitive observations by the classic 
writers, and the names of Druid, Bard, and 
Ovate which still cling to certain localities. 
These considerations led me to a slight 
research in the island of Druidic refuge, 
Mona, where I thought it not improbable 
that some stone memorials might yet be 
left connected with the former existence 
of the Druids in the island. Whether I 
succeeded is problematical. However, I 
found structures which, if not unknown to 
archeologists, are entirely unknown to the 
uninitiated in these matters, and I suspect 
that archeologists, if they have detected the 
strange rock-like structures to be the works 
in some measure of human hands, hesitate 
to commit themselves to a full avowal of 
their suspicions. At any rate, no attempt 
to place before the public measured plans 
and reliable descriptions of each have come 
under my own observation. 

Considering that the best way to commence 
was to take some well-known point in history 
to start from, when we are told by no less 
an authority than Tacitus the Druids and 
their conquerors came into collision, I started 
to explore Caer Leb, the first Roman station 
established in Mona. I confess I was sur- 
prised to find it so very small, and yet so 
strongly guarded by ramparts and ditches. 
There could be no mistake as to its Roman 
character, though it is probably one of the 
smallest permanent stations ever made by 
that people. It corresponds in style with 
those constructed in Scotland by Agricola, 
and therefore is of the Polybian type which 
was practised until the time of Trajan and 
Hadrian. Fortunately we have not to depend 
upon any Saxon writers for the accounts 
given us of the conflict and final subjugation 
of Anglesea, but upon the contemporary 
history as given by the conquerors. At first 
the Romans appear to have been somewhat 
scared at the reception given them by the 
frantic Druids and Druidesses with dishevelled 
hair, swearing, cursing, and denouncing in 
the most approved Celtic fashion of the day. 
Tacitus was evidently a little sensational in 
his account of the affair, but the Roman 
general thought the demonstration all non- 
sense, for within two miles of the field of 
battle he placed a small garrison of not more 
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than 280 men (half a cohort) to keep the 
frantic beings in subjection. 

I believe the Druidic rites and ceremonies, 
and, indeed, everything connected with the 
system, to have been swept away during the 
Roman occupation, though perhaps not all 
at once. The Druidic system during its 
decadence, in addition to its being opposed 
by the Romans, became incorporated with 
innovations derived from various sources, 
and it is to these periods of transition and 
innovation that we should place the struc- 
tures which are yet remaining in Anglesea. 
There is nothing left that we can say is of 
the unalloyed Druidic type with any degree 
of certainty. The transitions have been so 
gradual that we can trace them down to the 
periods when Christianity became fully 
established in every part of Britain, for a 
lingering attachment towards the obsolete 
rites existed in remote places long after the 
time of the Druids, and even long after these 
practices had been denounced by the Chris- 
tian Church. Of this state of things we 
find ample proof in the writings attributed 
to the Bards of the time of Taliesin, and 
which to my mind helps to establish the 
identity of those writings where the attempt 
to blend Paganism with Christianity shows 
itself in many laudatory idolatrous poems 
mingled with Christian intercessory prayers. 

The Roman power seems to have been 
extremely jealous of the influence exercised 
over the native tribes by the Druidic system, 
which, as far as we can learn, had nothing 
in common with classic theology as adopted 
by pagan Rome. Thus finding themselves 
opposed, and being determined to conquer, 
the Romans entered upon a war of extermina- 
tion as far as the Druids were concerned. 
The contest at this time for supremacy was 
short and sharp, but though many Druids 
were destroyed by Suetonius, many others 
took refuge in Ireland, or in the thick woods 
which at that time clothed the island of 
Mona. After a time these found means to 
re-establish themselves and their power, and 
thus called for the second invasion of Mona 
by Agricola. This time the Romans were 
successful, and after arranging the govern- 
ment, and placing a permanent station in 
the centre of localities bearing Druidic 
names, which have descended to our own 


times, Agricola left for Scotland. During 
the four centuries of Roman rule which 
followed the Druidic system was shattered, 
leaving only that feature of its original consti- 
tution which centred in the Bards, and who 
appear not to have fallen so sweepingly under 
the ban of the Roman governors as did the 
Druids. Thus there was no difficulty about 
the retention of the traditions. 

The station Caer Leb is placed in a bog 
surrounded by lands bearing such names as 
Tre-r-Beirdd (residence of the Bards), Tre-r- 
Dryws (residence of the Druids), Bodowyr 
(abode of the Ovates),* Bryn Gwyn (Royal 
Mount of Assembly), Maes mawr Gad (Field 
of the Great Army), Trefwry, Melin Bodowyr 
(Mill of the Ovates). Thus the object in 
placing Caer Leb in such an unusual position, 
in low marshy ground, instead of choosing 
a more commanding site overlooking the 
surrounding country, as was customary with 
the Romans, seems to have been that by so 
doing they occupied the centre and head- 
quarters of a Druidic settlement, thus showing 
that these Tres and Bods existed prior to 
their own advent. Amongst all these names 
we find neither Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
nor Norman. They are all old British 
designations, and tend to prove that the old 
race was far from having been exterminated, 
for had this been the case neither the Roman, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Dane, nor the Norman 
would have taken the trouble to retain the 
original names of these various localities. 
We thus find certain places possessing names 
of the Druidic period, but when we look for 
any material evidence which can be used to 
identify them as bearing out the character 
implied in the respective names, we are at 
fault. The progress of agriculture and com- 
merce make great havoc with the remains 
of past ages, and the utmost endeavours of 
archeologists and historians to prevent the 

* The Ovates were that order of the Druids whose 
special vocation was to carry out the theoretic ideas 
of their age. They were practical men who applied 
scientific knowledge to the requirements of the day in 
various ways, and it is suggested that Freemasonry 
originated with them. This order, though marking 
the third in the organization of Druidism, is probably 
the oldest, and in a very primitive manner would take 
precedence in point of time of the other two orders. 
The Ovates would be the architects of the carneddau, 
of the stone rings, of the open temples, and of the 
memorial stones. 
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obliteration of these things is scarcely of any 
account. Ifa pigsty is wanted, the cromlech 
answers every purpose ; the carnedd and its 
stone rings go to make a boundary wall for 
some clodhopper. Such has been the fate 
of remains which within the present century 
were to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Caer Leb, and very little is left of the Druids, 
except their name attached to their old 
possessions. Bryn Gwyn, is near the river 
Breint, and is about half a mile from Caer 
Leb. It is a perfect circle, of 180 feet 
in diameter, very like an amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded by a great agger ro feet high and 
20 feet broad at the base. The place is 
supposed to be a Celtic court of judica- 
ture. The area is a perfect flat, and is 
entered on the west. A cottage farm has 
been built on its north boundary. The 
inside of the agger is faced by a rough stone 
wall, surmounted by a quickset hedge. The 
purpose for which this circle was formed is 
not at all evident, and must be left to con- 
jecture. It was not made for defensive 
purposes, there being no foss either inside 
or outside the agger, nor is there any evidence 
of its having a sepulchral character. Another 
locality which I looked at, Bodowyr, has 
given name to the adjacent farm. Old 
Bodowyr is situated against the side of a 
marsh; the site retains its mounds and 
trenches, also a few stones, and a cromlech 
in an excellent state of preservation. I 
found the measurements of the chamber of 
this cromlech to be 5 feet high, 5 feet 9 inches 
long, and 3 feet 9 inches wide, The table- 
stone is 7 feet 6 inches by 6 feet, supported 
on three of its uprights. The height of the 
entire structure is 7 feet 3 inches. There is 
no evidence of a carnedd having existed. 
The question here arises, When was this 
cromlech probably erected? Was it prior to 
the Roman Conquest of the island? Was it 
during the Roman occupation, or was it 
subsequent—that is, after the fifth century ? 
The latter period was that of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, when cremation of the 
dead was superseded by inhumation. ‘I'he 


fifth century is therefore the latest period to 

which we can assign the erection of this 

cromlech, but how many centuries further 

back we can look for its origin history fails 
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to reveal to us. However, it is sufficient for 
our purpose that it exists now on the ground 
of the old Bod of the Ovates, and which 
surely implies that it was the last resting- 
place of one or more of that ancient Druidic 
fraternity. The cromlech is situated in a 
piece of cultivated land, along the side of 
which appears to extend a portion of a 
Roman road, two miles in length, passing 
from the station of Caer Leb, and for about 
half a mile beyond the cromlech towards 
Holyhead. It is in sight of the Roman 
highway, which must have been traversed to 
a greater extent than any other road in the 
island by Roman soldiers. If this cromlech 
was in existence prior to the establishment 
of the garrison of Caer Leb, it must have 
been a familiar object to the Romans, and 
would go far to prove that they did not wage 
war with tombs. 

There is probably no class of remains the 
exact era of which we are so much in the 
dark as in the case of cromlechs. That they 
were not all covered up beneath a carnedd 
is now generally acknowledged, and the one 
under notice appears to be of that class. 
The only conditions by which we can form 
any reliable conclusions should be an exam- 
ination of their relation to other remains 
which are frequently to be found surrounding 
them. It is on this principle that, finding 
this ancient tomb upon a domain which is 
named after, and which also shows the 
foundations of the residence of, the Ovates, 
I think it not an unreasonable assumption to 
suppose its origin may be placed as far back 
as the time of the Druids. 


BoDAFON. 


About ten miles north of Bodowyr there 
remains a cromlech at the southern base of 
Bodafon mountain, standing within another 
of the old Druid localities, Tre-r-Beirdd, or 
Town of the Bards. Immediately in its 
vicinity at Llanfihangel, or Church of Fihan- 
gel (St. Michael), in the Town of the Bards, is 
a Maen Hir to feet high above ground, and 
named Maen Addwyn, apparently a com- 
memoration stone to Addwyn, whoever he 
may have been. Also on two peaks of 
Bodafon are groups of carneddau, and some 
other ancient remains which I had no oppor- 
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tunity of examining, but which appeared to 
possess considerable interest. As regards 
the Maen Hir, I found it to have been, as I 
frequently found others of these ancient 
memorials, greatly exaggerated in height. I 
measured it ro feet high, but it has been 
spoken of as being 15 feet. 

I found the table-stone of the cromlech to 
be 11 feet by g feet, and 4 feet 6 inches thick. 
Beneath its ponderous mass lie five sup- 
porters, which have all given way under its 
weight, and caused it to swerve about 4 or 
5 feet out of its first position. It was placed 
upon the outer curve of what appears to 
have been originally a double concentric 
semicircle, surrounding a smaller circle of 
25 feet diameter. There are twenty-three of 
the stones of these concentric rings left, 
exclusive of the cromlech itself, which con- 
sists of six stones, while two others of the 
outer semicircle have fallen into a gravel- 
pit, which lies close on one side of the 
cromlech. About twelve or fourteen stones 
have been abstracted from the rings, yet we 
fortunately find all the principal stones left, 
those which give a definite character to the 
whole group and indicate that these concen- 
tric rings formed a mortuary llan, or en- 
closure where some pagan ceremonies were 
enacted, and offerings made to the departed 
spirit of the deceased occupant of the crom- 
lech. If we take a line due east from the 
cromlech through the two inner rings, it 
leads on the eastern side to a group of stones 
standing 4 feet high, which appears to have 
been a place of presidency, from whence the 
oracle would be delivered. This group has 
lost two or three of its stones. It overlooks 
the whole of the rings and is the high place 
of the seer. In front is a stone, 5 feet long, 
having a small lustration cavity artificially 
worked upon its surface. On the same line 
and in front of the cromlech is a stone 
having all the characteristics of an altar, 
triangular in its general shape, and presenting 
an obtuse point towards the cromlech, while 
the two sides as they recede from the point 
are slightly concave. This altar is much 
weathered and very rough, but there can be 
no mistake about its having been brought 
into its symmetrical shape by artificial means. 
We thus find the cromlech, the altar, the 
lustration basin, and the presidential seat all 








standing in their respective circles, and upon 
a line bearing due east and west. That 
these various rings with the cromlech all 
formed parts of one structural arrangement 
is evident from the shape of the ground upon 
which they are placed, rising gradually from 
the cromlech to the high seat of presidency, 
behind which the ground is hollowed into 
three bays forming the terminus of the 
crescent-shaped rings. The average size of 
the stones is 2 and 3 feet high, the largest of 
them being 7 feet long. The altar-stone is 
8 feet long and 3 feet high. The lower sur- 
face of the table-stone is coved in the centre ; 
it is 2 feet from. the ground, but originally it 
must have stood 5 feet high, as the prostrate 
supporter on the north end is 6 feet long. 
There is a cavity on the upper surface of 
the table-stone 3 feet long and 1 foot wide. 
It is a question if any other interments have 
taken place within these rings, as the crom- 
lech is certainly the leading object in the 
whole group, and the rings are mere acces- 
sories to it. A careful search with the spade 
would be the only means of ascertaining the 
fact. It appears to me that in this cromlech 
and its surroundings we possess evidences of 
hero worship contemporary with the exist- 
ence of the cromlech tomb. 

On the highest peak of Bodafon, which is 
about goo feet above the level of the sea, is 
a group of well-defined hollows, the bases of 
carneddau, lined with rough stones of small 
size. First we find two oval cavities 5 feet 
by 4, a larger one 7 feet square, with two or 
three small ones only 2 feet square each, 
The three largest, standing somewhat higher 
than the others, and forming the apex of the 
mountain, would no doubt have contained 
the remains of the chief of a tribe or family. 
Here has been one of the heaped stone 
carneddau, all the stones which formed the 
raised heap having been removed and leav- 
ing only the paved hollows which contained 
the remains of the bodies. The pavements 
are indeed left nearly as they were at first 
laid down, showing the different courses dis- 
tinctly as they include or are worked round 
small outcrops of the native rock, in one 
case the outcrop forming a side to one of © 
the 5-feet cavities. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Publications and JYroceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 


ti 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Part 2, vol. iv., of the Journal of the RoyAL Society 
oF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND has a well-varied and 
valuable series of articles) Dr. Munro writes on 
‘The Structural Features of Lake Dwellings,” with 
two illustrations, his object being to describe in a 
systematic manner the structural principles on which 
ancient lake dwellings were constructed. — Mr. 
Goddard H. Orpen contributes a paper, with plan, 
on ‘*Ptolemy’s Map of Ireland.”—The ancient and 
interesting small church of St. Bridget, Britway, 
co. Cork, so little known, owing to its isolated posi- 
tion, is briefly described (with two illustrations) by 
Mr. F. E. Currey ; it is, alas! being rapidly destroyed 
by huge trunks of pernicious ivy.—Mr. W. Frazer 
writes pleasantly and learnedly on ‘‘ The Shamrock : 
its History.”—Another article by the same gentleman 
gives the second part of his ‘‘ Early Pavement Tiles 
in Ireland”; this section deals with tiles that display 
shamrocks and fleur-de-lis, and is illustrated by five 
coloured plates. —‘‘The True Story of the Two 
Chiefs of Dunboy : an Episode in Irish History,” by 
the late Mr. A. J. Fetherstonhaugh, is concluded ; 
the fictitious character of much of Mr. Froude’s would- 
be history of Ireland is once more conclusively ex- 
posed.—Mr. T. J. Westropp contributes the second 
part of his valuable and well-illustrated account of 
“Churches with Round Towers in Northern Clare.” 
—‘‘ The Norman Settlement in Leinster,” with map, 
is an excellent paper by Mr. James Mills.—Colonel 
Vigors continues his ‘‘ Extracts from Books of the 
Old Corporation of Ross.” — The ‘ Miscellanea ” 
section is varied, and includes an account of two 
recently discovered sword-dirks from co. Carlow. 
Be AN) a 

The eighty-first number of the WILTSHIRE ARCH- 
AEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY MAGAGINE, 
completing the twenty-seventh volume, has just been 
issued. It begins with an account of the annual 
meeting and excursions at Warminister, in 1893, the 
report being accompanied by illustrations of the 
drawing-room and of a mantelpiece in Stockton 
House. Then follows an account, by General Pitt 
Rivers, of his latest works, near Rushmore, the exca- 
vation of a small camp, which has proved to be of 
the Bronze Age, accompanied by plans and sections 
and plates of the objects discovered. Probably no 
other early camp has ever been so completely and 
scientifically examined before. Six sections were first 
dug across the ditch and rampart, and then, as the 
General says, ‘‘as the evidence obtained from the 
sections appeared to be insufficient, I determined to 
dig the camp all over, down to the undisturbed chalk 
ditch, rampart, and interior space.” This was done 
accordingly, and the exact position of each fragment 
of pottery, 1,591 in all, was carefully recorded, with 
the result that when these are brought together in an 
‘average section” it is clearly seen that the pottery 
in the rampart, and in the lower part of the’silting of 
the ditch, is British, associated with one or two bronze 
articles, whilst the pottery in the upper part of the 








silting of the ditch is Romano-British. Altogether 
the paper and its illustrations forcibly point the moral 
which General Pitt Rivers has always insisted on, 
that in the excavation of earthworks the thing to aim 
at is not the discovery of interesting articles so much 
as the exact recording of the position of everything 
found, including, more especially, the fragments of 
pottery, of which too often no notice is taken at all. 
Next comes “A Plea for the Further Investigation 
of the Architectural History of Longleat,” by Mr. 
C. H. Talbot, with an illustration of two stone tables 
at Lacock, remarkable for their elaborate Italian- 
looking decoration ; and following this, ‘‘ Notes on 
Sundial for the Monastery of Ivy Church, near 
Salisbury,” by the late Rev. R. Dixon. The dial is 
an interesting cubical stone one, with heart and 
crescent shaped hollows, etc., on the five faces; a 
good plate of it accompanies the paper. Two plates 
of encaustic tiles with armorial bearings, now at 
Heytesbury House, which are supposed to have come 
from the floor of the Hungerford Chapel in the church, 
with notes thereon by Mr. H. Brakspear, come next ; 
and then a series of the accurate and exhaustive notes 
on the architecture of a number of churches visited by 
the society, from the pen of Mr. C. S. Ponting, 
F.S.A., which the readers of this magazine have now 
for some years learned to look for. We hope that 
some day we may see these notes collected together 
and completed in the form of a handbook on the 
churches of Wiltshire. The account of the opening 
of a tumulus on Cold Kitchen Hill, by the Rev. E. 
H. Goddard, is illustrated by two plates of various 
articles found in it, almost all of Romano-British age, 
the most interesting being a very perfect spoon of 
white metal, a branch of red coral, a bone counter 
and button, and an earthenware sling stone. Mr. 
W. Cunnington, F.G.S., follows with an account of 
three ‘‘good vessels” and ‘‘loom weights” found 
in a dwelling-pit on Oldbury Hill, in 1890; and 
Mr. B. H. Cunnington, F.S.A. Scot., describes the 
finding of a series of Romano-British urns, appar- 
ently, 27 sttu, in the kilns in which they were burnt, 
near Pewsey. These kilns are described as simply 
holes in the ground, lined with burnt clay and com- 
municating with each other by flues, also lined with 
clay. The interest of the discovery is increased by 
the fact that the material of which the urns are com- 
posed—the peculiarity of which is the presence of 
certain black grains, apparently of cinder—appears to 
agree with that of fragments of pottery found in the 
interior of the rampart of Wansdyke, about eight 
miles from the spot where the kilns were discovered. 
The number concludes with an /z Memoriam notice of 
the late James Waylen, with bibliographical notes on his 
writings, and a series of short notes on various sub- 
jects of archzeological and historical interest ; notices 
of Wiltshire books, pamphlets, and articles lately 
published ; and five and a half pages recording the 
recent additions to the society’s museum at Devizes, 
chiefly books and pamphlets bearing on the county 
of Wilts. Altogether it is a well-illustrated and varied 
number. 


aS aS 2 
Part lvi. of the INDEX LIBRARY OF THE 
BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY contains further sections 
of (1) Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, 1383- 
G2 
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1558; (2) Wiltshire Inquisitiones Post Mortem ; (3) 
Gloucestershire Inquisitiones Post Mortem; (4) 
Gloucestershire Wills ; and (5) London Inquisitiones 
Post Mortem. 
~% % 45 

The July number of the Journal of the Ex Lrsris 
SociETY begins with an article by Mr. Ashbee, 
F.S.A., on ‘*Book-Plates of Celebrities.” — The 
index to Warren’s ‘‘Guide” is concluded.—The 
second “Identification” plate is given, containing 
eleven anonymous book-plates. Out of the eleven 
given last month, seven have been identified.—Mr. 
Walter Hamilton writes on the recent heraldic ex- 
hibition at Burlington House. The frontispiece to 
this number is the very fine book-plate of Sir Charles 
Frederick, K.B., 1752. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

THE CONGRESS OF ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES.— 
The sixth Congress of Archeological Societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries opened its pro- 
ceedings at Burlington House on July 9, at 2.30 p.m., 
under the chairmanship of Sir A. Wollaston Franks. 
Representatives of the following societies were pre- 
sent, in addition to the members of the standing 
committee: Royal Archeological Institute, British 
Archeological Association, and the county societies 
of Cumberland and Westmorland, Berkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Derbyshire, Devon, Essex, Bristol and 
Gloucester, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Kent, Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, Surrey, 
Sussex, Worcestershire, and East Riding of York- 
shire.—The report showed that the Union was in a 
satisfactory financial position. The Suffolk Institute 
of Archzeology had been enrolled since the last Con- 
gress. In the discussion that arose on the report, 
the President characterized the annual indexes of 
archeological papers issued to the Union, and for the 
most part bound up with the ‘‘ Transactions” of the 
different societies, as very valuable, and it was de- 
cided to continue them. Mr. Ralph Nevill was 
asked to undertake an appendix to the list of tran- 
scripts of parish registers which was issued in 1891, 
as many more have been copied zz extenso or pub- 
lished since that date.—The first subject discussed 
was ‘*A Photographic Survey of England by Coun- 
ties,’ which was originally brought before the Con- 
gress last year, when the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute and the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland produced some of the results of the schemes 
they had adopted in that direction. Mr. Nevill 
read the report of the sub-committee appointed to 
consider the subject, by whom it was recommended 
that a general principle should be adopted in each 
county of securing large-sized, strongly-mounted, per- 
manent photographs of all objects of archzological 
interest, the aim being to obtain correct detail rather 
than picturesque effect ; that the service of amateur 
photographers should be organized and special areas 
assigned, one district or hundred of a county being 
the work of a single year; and that three sets be 

repared, one for the county society or museum, one 
for the Society of Antiquaries, and a third for the 
British Museum. An amusing and somewhat heated 
discussion arose upon a suggestion of Mr. St. John 


Hope’s that a five or ten foot rod should be intro- 
duced into each picture, so as to give the true scale, 
and that such rod should be marked not only with 
feet and inches, but also with metres and centimetres. 
This innocent and practical little hint was objected 
to by Mr. Wyon, and vehemently opposed by Mr. R, 
D. Lloyd, on the score of its being a slight to 
England and the British Empire by encouraging 
French measures. However, the rest of the Congress 
were clearly of opinion that double-scale or bilingual 
staffs would be a great boon to English archeologists 
for purposes of comparison with foreign prints and 
photographs, and that true archeology was cosmo- 
politan and not national. Some amusement was 
caused by a delegate objecting to any further con- 
tinuance of this ‘* Rude, Britannia” discussion. 
Eventually, on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
seconded by the Rev. P. Ditchfield, the double-scale 
suggestion was added to the report. A resolution 
was also passed in support of the aim of Sir J. B, 
Stone,‘ of Birmingham, to form a central photo- 
graphic society, it being considered that the local 
archeological societies should content themselves 
with drawing up schedules of objects to be photo- 
graphed, and giving general advice.—Mr. St. John 
Hope brought forward the question of ‘‘ The Archzo- 
logical Survey of Britain arranged by Counties.” 
Such surveys, consisting of maps with accompanying 
indexes, have already been issued of Kent, Herts, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland, and Lancashire 
north of the sands. The surveys of Herefordshire 
and of the rest of Lancashire have now been completed, 
whilst Mr. Beaumont laid on the table his survey, 
with voluminous schedules and indexes, for Essex. 
It was also stated that the surveys of Berkshire, Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire, Devon, Durham, Northumberland, 
Surrey, and Sussex are in more or less active prepara- 
tion. To secure uniformity, arrangements have been 
made for the general use of a scheme of symbols 
which denote the various characters of archzeological 
finds and remains of pre-Roman, Roman, and post- 
Roman periods. It is also proposed to subsequently 
arrange for maps of medieval remains after a like 
fashion. An interesting and practical discussion took 
place on various points that arose out of this survey 
question.—The next subject was that of ‘‘ Popular 
Archeological Errors and Fictions,” which was intro- 
duced by the Rev. Dr. Cox, who suggested that a 
glossary of such errors might with advantage be com- 
piled. He confined himself chiefly to ecclesiology, 
but said that other branches of antiquarian pursuit 
were equally tarnished by blunders. The chief 
points touched upon by Dr. Cox were that cross- 
legged effigies were not connected with the Crusades ; 
that ‘‘leper windows” are absolute misnomers, no 
lepers ever being communicated at parish churches ; 
that whitewash and colourwash on stonework are not 
a post-Reformation use, but are found from Norman 
days downwards; that oak in old days, both in 
ecclesiastical and domestic buildings, was usually 
painted, gilded, or stained; and that Zastoral staff 
and croster are synonymous terms, the latter having 
no reference to an archiepiscopal cross. He also 
drew attention to two historical blunders. At Shaw 
House, Newbury, an old steeple hat was preserved, 
always asserted to have been worn by Oliver Crom- 
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well, but it really was the headgear of a woman of 
the period. Haddon Hall was nowadays always 
associated with the tale of Dorothy Vernon’s elope- 
ment ; but the legend only dated from the beginning 
of the present century, and was absolutely contrary 
to facts. The President said that the British Museum 
seemed peculiarly susceptible to fictionmongers. The 
Museum was supposed to be in want of a Queen 
Anne farthing, and to be prepared to pay a fabulous 
price for it, as only three had been minted, of which 
the Museum was supposed to possess two. But the 
fact was that there were five varieties of Queen Anne 
farthings, and they were all, save one, quite numerous. 
Applications were also often made at the Museum to 
see a stone, brought from Wales, which had a con- 
temporary inscription marking the spot where St. 
Paul preached, whilst others desired to see the arrow 
with which the Danes shot St. Edmund. It was 
needless to say the Museum had never had the 
custody of such relics. Mr. St. John Hope spoke 
of the absurd stories connected with almost every 
monastic ruin regarding long underground passages, 
which were really big drains or sewers; and he also 
spoke of the ignorance that made even good archi- 
tects continue to strip off the plaster of old rubble 
masonry, as had recently been done with Norman 
vaulting at the cathedral church of Canterbury by Mr. 
Pearson.—Many of the delegates dined together at the 
Criterion on Monday evening, under the presidency 
of Mr. Brabrook. 

On Tuesday forenoon the Congress resumed its 
sittings at Burlington House, the chairman being Mr. 
Brabrook. ‘‘The Organization of Local Museums” 
was the first point for discussion. In the unavoidable 
absence of two gentlemen who were curators of 
museums, and who were expected to address the 
Congress, Dr. Cox opened the subject, referring to 
the expediency of making provincial archeological 
museums as much as possible representative of the 
surrounding district or county. He instanced the 
Northampton Museum as a good example of how this 
should be done. The somewhat original arrangement 
of the Leicester Museum was also commented upon 
favourably, and praise was given to the Sheffield and 
other museums, as well as to the excellent arrange- 
ment of Roman remains at Reading and York. 
Brighton, Durham, and others came in, however, for 
hostile criticism, whilst the absence of any arche- 
ological collections in such a county as Derbyshire 
was much deplored. He recommended the formation 
of a special committee to deal with the whole question 
of antiquarian museums, their arrangement, and their 
relation to corporations, county councils, and local 
archzological- societies, such committee to report to 
the next Congress. Mr. Mill Stephenson hoped that 
the local societies would not be expected to maintain 
museums. Mr. Emanuel Green condemned the 
accumulations of stuffed crocodiles and Fiji spears and 
such-like material in our provincial collections. Mr. 
Round said the first requisite of a museum was good 
light, and condemned the low-vaulted apartment of 
Colchester Castle into which the valuable Essex col- 
lections were crowded. The Rev. J. B. Wilson spoke 
of the difficulties arising from clashing authorities, as 
was the case at Worcester. Eventually, after a pro- 
longed and useful talk, a museum committee was 


appointed, consisting of Dr. Cox, Chancellor Ferguson, 
and Messrs. Mill Stephenson, Gomme, G. E. Fox, 
and J. Ward, with power to invite the co-operation of 
curators and others.—Mr. Brabrook next brought 
forward the question of ‘‘ The Ethnographical Survey 
of Great Britain,” and gave details of the organization 
recently formed for the purpose by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, of the committee 
of which Mr. Brabrook is a distinguished member. 
The question was debated at some length by Messrs. 
Round, Hope, Ditchfield, Gomme, Stapleton, Nevill, 
and others, with the result that the circular and re- 
commendations of the Ethnographical Committee are 
to be issued to those societies in union that may desire 
them for the purpose of being bound up with their 
‘* Transactions.”—Mr. St. John Hope read a valuable 
paper on ‘‘ The Better Organization of Local Arche- 
ological Meetings.” The chief points made were that 
societies should make it a rule, as far as possible, not 
to accept local hospitality on their excursions, lest the 
picnic element should prevail, and they should become 
a tax on those who can ill afford it; that the 
prosperity of a society varies directly in accordance 
with the number and importance of its excursions, 
several of the languishing ones having but one a year ; 
that the object of every excursion be strictly the 
serious investigation and examination of the antiquities 
of a particular district, and not a mere excuse for a 
day’s outing ; that plenty of time be allowed for the 
proper examination of each object, whether earthwork, 
house, church, or castle; and that at least one two- 
day excursion or meeting be arranged during the 
summer, such as the admirably arranged annual meet- 
ings of the Cumberland and Westmorland, Kent, 
Somersetshire, and East Riding of Yorkshire societies. 
The advantages of a two-day meeting were ably 
argued. Mr. Hope also gave some good hints as to 
the best methods to be adopted by a demonstrator in 
addressing and striving to interest an audience. This 
paper gave rise to an animated debate, in which 
several of the representatives described the methods 
adopted by their own societies.—The question of 
cataloguing family portraits and local prints of given 
districts was briefly introduced by Mr. Gomme, but 
it was agreed to defer the matter till next year’s Con- 
ress, 
7 On Wednesday, July 11, an excursion was made 
by the delegates to Silchester, the party numbering 
upwards of sixty. On arriving at Reading the party 
proceeded to the museum, which is close to the 
station, where Mr. G. E. Fox explained the ground- 
plan and models of the Silchester excavations, as well 
as the large number of architectural and other Roman 
antiquities which are there so admirably arranged. 
When the carriages reached the site and remains of 
the old Roman town, the attention of the visitors was 
chiefly directed by Mr. St. John Hope to the excava- 
tions that have been made during the last two months. 
The foundations of buildings that have been uncovered 
differ materially in construction and arrangement from 
those previously explored. They will probably turn 
out to be shops or warehouses. In connection with 
some of them are circular and oblong hearths, which 
have no connection with any metallurgic operations, 
but have probably been connected with some manu- 
factory, the nature of which has not yet been 
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ascertained. On June 25 a hoard of about 250 silver 
coins was found in a vase of black ware, and is now 
the subject of an inquiry by the Treasury in connection 
with the disputed question of treasure-trove. The 
coins are of the early emperors, the latest being some 
of Commodus; but they have not as yet been 
systematically examined.—In the course of his con- 
cluding remarks, Mr. St. John Hope expressed the 
deep concern with which he had heard that it was 
being proposed to remove the important architectural 
collection in the Reading Museum to what was 
practically an ill-lighted cellar, with its floor 10 feet 
below the pavement, in the new buildings about to be 
added to the library museum. We understand that 
this proposal had been submitted to the council with- 
out any communication with the committee of the 
Silchester Exploration Fund, who have devoted so 
much time and labour to the collection and arrange- 
ment of the discoveries. Every skilled antiquary will 
admit that so far this Reading collection in the smaller 
room is one of the first architectural Romano-British 
collections in the country, and really of far greater 
historic value than the small matters in the cases of 
the larger room. We can scarcely think it possible 
that Reading will commit itself to such an unfortunate 
course. The proposed change was most adversely 
commented upon by several of the leading archzolo- 
gists who were present, and we should not be surprised 
(if the Reading Town Council persist in their resolve) 
to learn that some strong and effective protest will be 
shortly forthcoming.—The weather was most favour- 
able ; the antiquaries partook of tea in the open air, 
and thus ended a most successful and pleasantly 
arranged congress. —Atheneumt. 


3 1 2% 
At the meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 
held on June 21, the Rev. R. H. Lathbury exhibited 
acurious and hitherto unnoticed palimpsest brass from 
Denham, Bucks, having on the reverse the effigy of a 
Franciscan friar.—Dr. E. Maunde Thompson read a 
paper on a Latin deed of sale of a slave, dated May 
24, A.D. 166, from a papyrus in the British Museum, 
found in the Fayyum.—Mr. Oldfield read a paper, 
illustrated by diagrams, on his restoration of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, the main principles of 
which, with the evidence, literary and monumental, 
by which it was supported, had been explained in 
his two previous papers of June 15 and 22, 1893. 
He stated that on the joint indications of the lacunaria 
and the lions’ heads of the cymatium, he agreed with 
Professor Cockerell in making the columniations of 
the peristyle only 8 feet 9 inches, or two and a half 
diameters, corresponding with the ‘‘pycno style” 
system of Vitruvius, which was adopted owing to the 
exceptional weight of the pyramidal roof. He 
described the principal vertical divisions of the build- 
ing as shown in his diagrams. Externally, the base- 
ment constituted the Ayramis inferior of Pliny, which 
was, like the upper pyramid, 14 feet 6 inches in height, 
and graduated in steps. Internally, it contained the 
true cella of the monument, the chamber discovered 
and destroyed by the Knights of Rhodes in 1522, and 
restored in Mr. Oldfield’s diagram from the descrip- 
tion of De la Tourette. The pteron, or principal 
story, had, as he held, no enclosed compartment, but 
consisted merely of eight massive but isolated piers, 


surrounded first by a quadrangular cincture of de- 
tached square pilasters, and outside these by the thirty- 
six columns of Pliny’s description. At its centre, 
visible from without on all four sides, stood the 
colossal bronze e¢kon of Mausolus. From the north 
and south sides of the pteron were projected octostyle 
colonnades, from its east and west fronts pediment- 
headed hexastyle porticoes, with columns on their 
returns, making eight to each portico; and these 
columns, with four more at the intérvening corners 
of the pteron, made up the required thirty-six. The 
63 feet which Pliny gives as the length of the north 
and south sides was really the measure of the two 
lateral colonnades. The 411 feet given as the éotus 
circuitus was in the present restoration the exact 
perimeter of the whole pteron, measured on its lowest 
step. Above the pteron Mr. Oldfield, following 
Canina and Cockerell, inserted an attic. He described 
the form and dimensions of the upper pyramid, and 
showed by diagrams how its original apex was en- 
closed by Pythis within the pedestal he constructed 
for his quadriga. Passing to the interior, he showed 
the probable position of the ce//a and of the sepul- 
chral chamber also discovered by the knights. Both 
the cella and the interior of the pteron above were, 
as he suggested, roofed with hollow pyramids, formed 
of approaching horizontal stones, similarly to certain 
tombs at Panticapeum and at Camirus, which he 
described. How the sculptures of the Mausoleum 
were adapted to the design Mr. Oldfield hopes to 
show in a future paper.—Observations followed from 
Mr. Murray, of the British Museum, Mr. Phené 
Spiers, and the President. They were unanimously 
favourable to Mr. Oldfield’s restoration as compared 
with Mr. Pullan’s and Mr. Fergusson’s, of both of 
which diagrams were then exhibited. No objection 
was taken to Mr. Oldfield’s interpretation of Pliny, 
nor to any of his archeological arguments; but 
modifications were suggested of certain details in his 
elevation, with a view to architectural effect— 


Atheneum. 

a oF 
The second country meeting of the SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was held 
on July 5 at Bamborough. Members met at Bedford 
Station on the arrival there at 10.49 of the train from 
Newcastle, when carriages conveyed them to Bam- 
borough. At noon the church was described by the 
vicar, the Rev. Canon Long. At I p.m. the party 
proceeded to the Castle under the guidance of Mr. 
Bates, who, with the permission of Lord Armstrong, 
pointed out objects of interest in and about the Castle. 
A full account of the Castle is te be found in the 
Archeologia Aliana, xiv. (*‘ Border Holds,” vol. i.), 
pp. 222-281, and of the church in the Mew County 
History of Northumberland, p. 103. There was no 
meeting of the society in the Castle on June 28, that 
day being Race Wednesday. 

2S RAY 


About forty of the members of the LANCASHIRE 
and CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, under the 
guidance of their honorary secretary, Mr. George C. 
Yates, F.S.A., visited Ince Blundell Hall and 
Sephton Church, on June 23. Ince Blundell Hall is 
the Lancashire seat of Mr. Charles Joseph Weld 
Blundell, the representative of the ancient family of 
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Weld, of Lulworth Castle, and whose ancestors, the 
Sherburns, were owners of Stoneyhurst. Arriving at 
Sephton the party drove past Sephton church and 
the ancient folk-lore well of St. Helen, through the 
village of Lunt (Lunte of Domesday Book), alongside 
the Sephton meadows to Ince Blundell Hall. Ince 
Blundell is the Hinne of Domesday Book. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Weld Blundell the members 
were permitted to inspect the collection of ancient 
marbles gathered together by the late Mr. Henry 
Blundell, of Ince Blundell, and which are now de- 
posited in the room specially built for them and 
known as the Pantheon. These marbles, which are 
of the deepest interest, contain examples of Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian work, and are perhaps better 
known and appreciated on the Continent than by 
Englishmen. The collection of antiques appears to 
be the largest private collection (unless the former 
Townley collection equalled or just surpassed it) 
which England ever possessed, though it is inferior 
to others in the number of remarkable specimens. It 
is exclusively the work of Mr. Henry Blundell (born 
1728, died 1810). Mr. Blundell had nearly attained 
to his grand climacteric, when, having accompanied 
Mr. Townley to Rome, he was present on the occasion 
when (through the agency of Jenkins) the marbles of 
the Villas Mattei and d’ Este were offered for sale. An 
opportunity so alluring, of becoming possessed of 
well-known antique statues and of a collection without 
a gradual and tedious acquirement, was a temptation 
not to be resisted by Mr. Blundell. The earliest pur- 
chases were made in 1777, and valuable acquisitions 
kept constantly being made up to 1803. On leaving 
Ince Blundell the party drove through Thornton and 
past the ancient sundial and stocks to the ancient 
parish church of St. Helen at Sephton. This church 
consists of nave, chancel, two side aisles, and a tower 
surmounted by a steeple. The tower and the chapel 
on the north side are of early Decorated work, about 
1300-1320. The greater part of the north aisle is 
about one hundred years later, and the nave, chancel, 
and south aisle are about 1520-1535. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by an oak screen, which is 
mostly of modern work, although it has bits of old 
carving worked up init. The stalls in the chancel, 
the screen of the south chapel, and the oak benches 
with poppy-head ends in the nave are work of about 
1480 to 1500, although these latter are not 2 sztu. 
The brasses of the ancestors of the Earl of Sefton 
(Molyneuxs of Sefton) which are in this church, are 
in excellent preservation and were carefully examined. 
One of these brasses is of Sir Richard Molyneux (who 
died in 1566) and his two wives and their children. 
By the first wife he had five sons and eight daughters, 
and by the second, five sons and one daughter. They 
are ranged by their respective mothers, with the 
following inscription and quaint epitaph underneath : 


“Sir Richarde Molyneux Knighte and Dame Elenore 

his wyffe, whose soules God pdon. 

Dame Worshope was my guide in lyfe 
And did my doinges guyde, 

Dame Wertue left me not alone 
When soule from bodye hyed ; 

And though that deathe with dinte of darte 
Hath brought my corps on sleape, 

The eternall God my eternall soule 
Eternally doethe kepe.” 


In the same chapel are several tombs of the Molyneux 
family. One in white marble is to the memory of 
Caryll, third Viscount Molyneux, who died in 1699. 
Caryll was an eminent but unsuccessful Royalist, and 
was one of those who signed a petition to Prince 
Rupert for the relief of Lathom House in March, 
1643, when it was besieged by the Parliamentary 
forces and defended by the heroic Countess of Derby 
till the siege was raised by the approach of Prince 
Rupert’s army on May 28. Near his tomb is that of 
his wife, daughter of Alexander Barlow. There are 
also brasses of Sir William Molyneux (who fought at 
Flodden and took two banners with his own hand) 
and his two wives; and of Lady Margaret Bulkeley, 
who was a daughter of Sir T. Molyneux, and who 
founded a chantry of our Lady of Pity in the chapel 
at the east end of the south aisle. This latter brass 
has a splendid canopy inlaid in the stone, and is in 
almost perfect preservation. The pulpit is a curiousl 

ornate specimen of seventeenth-century work, and is 
adorned with an abundance of carving ; and around 
it, in gilt letters, is the inscription with a date 1635 : 


‘* He that covereth his sinne shall not prosper ; 
But who so confesseth and forsaketh them shalt 
have 
Mercie. Happy is the man.” 


Round the sounding board are the words : 


‘* My sonne feare thou the Lorde and the King, 
And medle not with them that are given to 
change.” 
2s a af 
The June excursion of the BRADFORD ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY was to Aysgarth-in-Wensleydale, on Satur- 
day, June 9. At Aysgarth Station the visitors were 
met by Mr. William Horne, F.G.S., of Leyburn, who 
had kindly undertaken to fill the post of cicerone. 
The celebrated falls on the river Ure, above and 
below Aysgarth Bridge, were first visited, and were 
seen at their best, the recent rains having served to 
make the water-effects grand in the extreme. From 
the riverside the excursionists proceeded to Aysgarth 
Church, dedicated to St. Andrew, where the Vicar 
(the Rev. S. W. Stow, M.A.) was in readiness to 
receive them, and to explain the various objects of 
interest in the sacred edifice. The church occupies a 
commanding position upon a knoll overlooking the 
Ure, about midway between the upper and lower 
falls. It is an old foundation, having been originally 
built during the reign of Henry III., and enlarged 
probably during the reign of Henry VIII. Little 
beyond the tower, however, remains of the old edifice. 
One of the chief antiquarian features of Aysgarth 
Church is the superb rood-screen, said to have been 
conveyed bodily from Jervaulx Abbey on the dissolu- 
tion of that monastery in 1537, and which occupies a 
position on the south side of the chancel. The highly- 
finished character of the work and its admirable state 
of preservation, however, seemed to indicated a more 
recent origin. The inscription, ‘‘ A. S, Abbas, Anno 
D’ni, 1536,” upon the crossbeam of another oak 
screen on the north side of the chancel evidently 
refers to the restoration of the church by Adam Sed- 
bergh, who was at that time Abbot of Jervaulx and 
Rector of Aysgarth, and was hanged less than a year 
afterwards for the part he took in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Tea was provided at the hotel at Palmer 
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Flatt, which stands upon the site of an hospitium of 
the Palmers of old. The mansion and grounds of 
Bear Park, an ancient seat of the Metcalfe family, 
overlooking the upper falls at Aysgarth, were visited 
after tea, and proved to be one of the most enjoyable 
features of the day. Under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Bradley the grounds have been beautifully laid 
out, and, with the admirable selection of Alpine 
plants and shrubs, may be justly termed a botanical 
paradise. Built into the rear of the mansion is a 
monumental slab representing the various emblems of 
the Crucifixion, and the sacred monogram, which 
Mr. Horne conjectured had come from Coverham 
Abbey, from its resemblance to the style of architec- 
ture of the house of the White Canons established 
there. Mr. Empsall, the president of the society, 
states that Bear Park was originally ‘‘ Beau Repaire,” 
and was inhabited by the Knights of Jerusalem, who 
had a chapel on the side of en Hill, between Ays- 
garth and West Witton. The outline of the chapel 
can still be seen, with the stone coffins in the chancel, 
round the high altar. It was a simple parallelogram, 
without transepts or aisles. 
4% 2 2% 

The KERNOOZERS’ CLUB, a well-known select coterie 
of many of the leading artists and antiquaries of the 
day, visited the interesting town of Newbury, Berks, 
on June 30. Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., prepared 
for the occasion a concise and excellent sketch of the 
town and its chief objects of historic interest. The 
party arrived at mid-day, and drove to Shaw House, 
where they were courteously received by Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackburne Maze, the former acting as a guide over this 
stately Elizabethan mansion, with which the visitors 
were highly delighted. In the opinion of Mr. Sey- 
mour Lucas and other gentlemen, it was considered 
to be one of the most perfect examples of an Eliza- 
bethan mansion to be found in England. The collec- 
tion of arms and armour in the hall received con- 
siderable examination, and the critical eyes of the 
‘* Kernoozers ” were not gratified to find several rare 
pieces of armour had been painted black, possibly by 
servants anxious to save themselves the trouble of 
keeping them bright. They also cast disapproving 
glances at the fine old oak panelling which had been 
painted, and regretfully noticed that the old quarries 
had been removed from some of the windows, and 
modern panes substituted. The peaked steeple- 
crowned Mother Shipton hat, which tradition has 
always pointed out as the head-gear of Oliver Crom- 
well, was unquestionably that of a woman of the 
period. The fact that there is no minstrels’ gallery in 
the hall, as in most Elizabethan houses, was ascribed 
to the fact that Sir Thomas Dolman was only an 
honest merchant, who, although wealthy and an 
ardent Royalist, did not rise to the dignity of a band 
of musicians in his household. The visitors descended 
to the cellars, and there discovered portions of an 
older house. They also roamed around the ramparts, 
and considered that they belonged to an older house 
than the present, but the subway or sallyport was 
probably constructed for the defence of the mansion 
when Dolman garrisoned it in 1644 for Charles I., 
and it was so bravely defended by Sir George Lisle, 
Sir Charles Lucas, and other Royalist officers. There 


was originally a dry moat in front of the house, 
Going on to the top of Clay Hill, the party were 
shown the camping-ground of the Parliamentarians, 
and the house above Shaw brick-kiln, traditionally 
said to be the place where Cromwell and the other 
Parliamentarian generals held a council of war on the 
morning after the second battle of Newbury. Don- 
nington Castle was next visited, and this ‘‘noble 
wreck in ruinous perfection” was considered to be of 
unrivalled interest, while the extensive and picturesque 
view to be obtained from the summit of the tower 
was greatly admired. Mr. Money gave a detailed de- 
scription of the fortress, and also narrated the story of 
its gallant defence by the brave Sir John Boys, the 
siege being one of the most remarkable during the 
Civil War. It was considered that the ruin would not 
long remain in its present condition, unless it were 
strengthened under the direction of a competent 
authority, and the settlements prevented from going 
further. Mr. Seymour Lucas noticed on the lawn of 
the castle the base, shaft, and original ornamented 
capstone of a chimney on the west side of the gate- 
house. The opinion was expressed that such an inter- 
esting example ofa chimney shaft of early Perpendicular 
date should be replaced. Returning to Newbury, the 
‘*Kernoozers” inspected the many interesting evi- 
dences of the historic past which abound in the 
borough. The remains of Jack of Newbury’s house 
in Northbrook Street had for them a fascinating 
interest, and some believed that, were the plaster 
stripped from the front, other portions of the ancient 
house would be found. Mr. Wintle’s house, with its 
gables, came in for admiration; also Mr. Judd’s and 
Dr. Wyllie’s, which originally was the family mansion 
of the Head family, the members of which are among 
the roll of Newbury’s most important citizens. The 
house occupied by Mr. Righton was also singled 
out for admiration, besides other little bits of old 
architecture which here and there caught the eye. 
The visitors freely expressed their opinions as to the 
parish church, where they were received by the Rector 
of Newbury. They admired the comprehensive 
scheme of stained-glass windows in the side-aisles and 
clerestories, but considered that nothing less than an 
act of vandalism was committed when the handsome 
Jacobean oak pulpit was painted. They could not 
bring themselves to believe that this was originally 
painted. Certainly, they said, the present stone base 
was an anachronism ; it should have been placed ona 
single oak stem, as formerly ; and it was a pity the 
canopy and door to the pulpit were missing. The 
incongruity of the chancel arch jarred upon their 
artistic sense, although they were pleased with the 
new oak screen to the Lady Chapel, its ironwork, and 
general scheme of mural decoration. The portrait of 
Dr. Twisse, the famous Rector of Newbury, and Pro- 
locutor of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
which was painted by Richard Jerome in 1646, was 
especially noticed in the vestry, and regrets expressed 
that it had been so terribly injured by being rubbed 
down. The painting of the Bluecoat Boy, painted in 
1707, which Mr. Money has lately been instrumental 
in restoring to the vestry, was particularly admired by 
Mr. Seymour Lucas and Mr. Crofts. The preserva- 
tion of this portrait, and certain old boards connected 
with it, seemed to please the party more than anything 
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they saw in the church. Fortunately the Town Hall 
was engaged, and the visitors were unable to witness 
its lamentable condition ; but for the Council Chamber 
they had nothing but praise, as, by the way, had the 
Hampshire County Council representatives, who 
recently held an inquiry therein. But the ‘‘ Ker- 
noozers”” have a keen eye for incongruities, and the 
register-stove which has replaced the dog-irons and 
open grate, was roundly condemned. They, more- 
over, thought that it would have been more in char- 
acter to have placed the roll of mayors on framed oak 
panels, rather than on the walls itself, while the 
“sugar-stick scroll ” at the bottom of each list with 
mayor’s and painter’s name pleasingly combined, was, 
as one Kernoozer expressively put it, ‘‘enough to 
make one howl.” The handsome Corporation maces 
were, by the kind permission of the Mayor, brought 
out and inspected with much interest, Mr. Seymour 
Lucas explaining how the handles were an adaptation 
of the fighting weapon called a mace, but now reversed 
in use, the butt of the present mace being the head of 
the ancient military club. By far the most interesting 
place in the eyes of the visitors was the old Cloth 
Hall, which was once the centre of commerce when 
Newbury was the scene of a flourishing cloth-making 
industry. They admired the Jacobean architecture, 
the richly-carved projecting brackets, and the framed 
timber-work of the balconies of the granaries. But 
their admiration was mingled with profound regret at 
the present dilapidated and neglected condition of the 
Cloth Hall, and Mr. Seymour Lucas delivered himself 
of an indignant protest at such a lack of local patriotism. 
He deplored the prevalent spirit evinced to neglect 
ancient buildings, and said it showed a little soul, a 
narrow mind, as well as bad taste, to pull down or 
disregard any sort of building connected with the past 
history of the country, and further commented upon 
the great value which such places were to the artist 
and antiquary, as illustrating the life of the past, 
which they endeavoured to depict. The suitability of 
the building for a technical school or museum seemed 
to impress the visitors, who considered this would 
have been a useful way of maintaining a most interest- 
ing specimen of these merchant halls, which were now 
very rare. Great interest was shown in the inspection 
of the room in Cheap Street where Lord Falkland 
received his last communion before the first Battle of 
Newbury, at the hands of Dr. Twisse ; but they con- 
sidered the room, if not the whole of the building, of 
a later date than the battle. Driving to Wash Com- 
mon, they saw the fatal spot where Falkland fell 
while charging the enemy in the front rank of Byron’s 
Horse. A visit was also paid to the old farmhouse 
where Faikland’s body, ‘‘stript, trod upon, and 
mangled,” was carried from the battlefield next morn- 
ing. The Falkland Memorial was admired, but 
strong comment was made upon its one-sided inscrip- 
tion, commemorating only the Royalist officers who 
fell, and Mr. Money, who was largely responsible for 
the erection of the granite monolith, said he strongly 
opposed the character of the inscription at the time. 
The day’s proceedings were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion by an excellent dinner at the Chequers. 
After dinner there was a little speech-making, and 
Mr. Seymour Lucas proposed the health of Mr. 
Money in eulogistic terms, and said that owing to that 





gentleman’s guidance and excellent arrangements, it 
was the best outing they had ever had. 


4 2% 

At the meeting of the FoLk Lore Society, held on 
June 20, the president (Mr. G. L. Gomme) in the 
chair, Mrs. E, F. Andrews exhibited the following : 
viz., Kafir bangles for the arm and leg ; a Kafir pipe ; 
Kafir snuff-boxes; a Kafir porridge-spoon; a club 
used by Kafir women for despatching the wounded ; a 
necklace of ants’ eggs, made by aged Kafir women ; 
a pair of Basuto bangles; a silver bracelet (North- 
American demon and totem); a specimen of rudi- 
mentary Kafir sculpture ; and a photograph of Kafirs 
dressing skins with sharp stones.—A note by Mr. H. 
Weir Schultz on a London popular custom called 
‘Tommy on the Tubb’s Grave,” communicated by 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, was read by the president, and Mr. 
Emslie mentioned that he had recently become ac- 
quainted with the custom in a street leading out of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—A paper by Mr. Babington 
Smith, on ‘‘ An Indian Custom,” communicated by 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, was also read.—Mr. M. J. Walhouse 
read a paper entitled ‘‘ Ghostly Lights,” and a dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. Nutt and Higgens, 
Dr. Gaster, Miss Burne, and the president took part. 
—Professor Kuno Meyer then read his paper on ‘* The 
Old Norwegian Speculum Regale,” and in the discus- 
sion which followed the president, Mr. Nutt, Dr. 
Gaster, and Miss Burne took part. 

~— = @$ 

The HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB met on June 6 at 
Milford-on-Sea, and visited the church, a building of 
much archeological interest. A description of the 
church was given by the vicar, and a discussion 
followed. Milford Church is one of the most in- 
teresting in the county, and contains remains of the 
Norman, Early English, and later periods. It was 
an Early Norman church, enlarged in the thirteenth 
century. The church was in early times connected 
with Christchurch Priory. The Priors of Bath and 
the Bishops of Salisbury had also some connection 
with the parish.—On June 15 an exploration was 
made by digging on Magdalen Down, Winchester, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of the ridges 
and small depressions, more or less regular, which 
occur there. The digging was made under the direc- 
tion of the president of the club (the Dean of Win- 
chester), Mr. T, W. Shore (hon. organizing secretary), 
Mr. W. Dale (hon. general secretary), the Mayor of 
Winchester, and a few other members. The remains 
which were discovered below the turf were almost all 
of seventeenth-century date, and consisted of bowls 
and stems of early tobacco-pipes, the bowls being of 
various shapes, all of early types ; fragments of broken 
pottery and glass; and some bones, which were ap- 
parently the remains of food. These discoveries 
point to the use of this Down as a place for the great 
fair held there, and from the articles found it is clear 
that Magdalen Fair must have been a flourishing 
institution in the seventeenth century.—On June 22 
the club made an excursion from Winchester, visited 
the ring barrow on Littleton Down, and inspected 
the font in the church of the same parish. The party 
next proceeded to Crawley Church, which has some 
curious features that were described by Mr. Norman 
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Nesbitt, A.R.I,B.A. The next halting -place was 
Crawley Down, where the remarkable group of tumuli 
which exists there was examined. Mr. Shore, the 
honorary organizing secretary, pointed out the ring 
barrows, two of which, close together, can easily be 
seen, although partly obliterated. These resemble 
that seen earlier in the day on Littleton Down, and 
disprove the theory that such small circular earth- 
works were British camps. The round barrows close 
by, and which are similar in general structure to 
others in many parts of the county, were examined. 
Two of these round tumuli adjoin each other, forming 
a twin barrow. The party next proceeded to Barton 
Stacey, where Mr. Shore read a paper on ‘‘ Barton 
Stacey and its Archzeological Associations,” which 
has been printed in full in the local papers, and will 
be published in a permanent form in Hampshire 
Notes and Queries. In this paper the author first 
pointed out the remains of the British, Roman, and 
Saxon periods which exist in the parish. The British 
period is represented by the great Ansdyke, a fortifica- 
tion at Bransbury of a peculiar kind, being constructed 
for the defence of a peninsular site, the ditch and 
bank extending from what in ancient time must have 
been a marsh of the Test on the north, to a marsh of 
its tributary stream on the south. The remains of the 
Roman road from Winchester to Cirencester, which 
extended through this parish, and is still partly used, 
was followed for many miles during this day’s meeting. 
The history of Barton Stacey begins in Saxon time 
with a document about 980 A.D. It was a royal 
manor, and part of the ancient demesne land of the 
Kings of Wessex. It passed to the Norman kings, 
and was granted at one knight’s fee as a manor of 
new feoffment. In the thirteenth century it was held 
by the De Sacy family, whose name, modified by 
local pronunciation into Stacey, has since clung to it. 
Mr. Shore described the connection of the church 
with the priory of Lanthony, Gloucester, through the 
gift of Milo of Gloucester in the twelfth century, and 
mentioned an interesting discovery made that day— 
viz., that the stone which formed the remains of the 
cross still existing in the churchyard was certainly 
that known to geologists as inferior oolite, which 
existed so abundantly near Gloucester, and did not 
occur in Hampshire. The party subsequently visited 
Chilbolton Church, which was described by Mr. W. 
D. Carée, M.A., of London, the architect who super- 
intended its restoration. 


The CARDIFF NATURALISTS’ SociETy held its 
annual field-day on June 27 last. A party of about 
eighty members and others journeyed to Pontrilas by 
rail in order to visit the Golden Valley, a picturesque 
district lying on the borders of Herefordshire, 
Brecknockshire, and Monmouthshire. Here they 
were met by the president, the honorary secretary, 
and some other members of the Woolhope Club. 
The party were then conveyed by special train to 
Hay, where luncheon was provided. The return 
journey was broken at various stations in order to 
inspect the various churches and other archzological 
features of this valley, chiefly under the leadership of 
Mr. Edwin Seward, the president of the Naturalists’ 
Society. The church of Peterstone, a fine building 
with Norman arcades and apsidal chancel, and a 


lofty fourteenth-century tower and spire, was first 
visited. Vow Church, with a curious Jacobean 
timber roof supported from a series of huge wooden 
balks erected against the walls inside, was next 
inspected. The timber porch and bell-cot of the 
same period and the picturesque old rectory also 
attracted much attention. The chief point of 
interest of the day was the inspection of the remains 
of the Cistercian abbey known as Abbey-Dore, 
which was founded in 1120 by Harold FitzRanulph, 
a great and successful warrior against the Welsh, and 
the builder of Ewias Harold Castle in the vicinity, 
Only the transepts, choir, and presbytery, with five 
ambulatory chapels, remain, the nave having entirely 
disappeared except as to an arch anda pillar. The 
work is of the finest type of late Transition, the 
carving of caps and corbels being especially beautiful. 
The choir was originally vaulted, but having fallen 
in, the roof was restored with an odd treatment of 
timber work about 1634, at which period a great 
timber screen full of scrolls and grotesque heraldry 
was erected across the western arch of the choir. 
The aisles and five eastern chapels have their vaulting 
well preserved, and there are a few scanty remains of 
the conventual buildings which existed on the north 
side. These include the respond—an attached shaft 
with finely-carved cap—of the twelve-sided chapter- 
house, every vestige of which has, otherwise, dis- 
appeared, Later in the day reference was made to 
the newly-formed archeological section of the society, 
and to a very interesting discovery, which was now 
being investigated, of a Roman villa of considerable 
size on the racecourse at Ely, near Cardiff. Founda- 
tions of walls, pieces of hypocaust pipe, the flues of 
the hypocaust, fragments of pottery—Roman and 
prehistoric—Roman coins, Samian ware, and dis- 
turbed tesserze, had been already found in the week or 
two during which the matter had been in hand. A 
small fund had been privately raised for the necessary 
preliminary excavations, and strong appeals were 
made, with excellent results, to the members to 
increase this, by the president, and by Rev. Canon 
Thompson, of Cardiff, who had accepted the president- 
ship of the archzeological section. The expedition 
concluded with a visit to Pontrilas Court, a Jacobean 
mansion. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


PRIMITIVE CIVILIZATIONS, OR OUTLINES OF THE 
HIsTORY OF OWNERSHIP IN ARCHAIC ComM- 
MUNITIES. By E. J. Simcox. London: 1894. 
2 vols., 8vo. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Although we object to many details from title-page 
to index, we are going to recommend this book for 
its attention to many forgotten minutiz of history ; 
although we object to its method, we are going to 
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say that it brings out certain conclusions very clearly, 
and conclusions which future inquirers will have to 
reckon with ; although we object to its style, we are 
going to commend it to our readers. And if we are 
asked for reasons for these several anomalies, we con- 
fess we cannot quite state them. 

Miss Simcox is clearly not an anthropologist. For 
all that anthropology has done for man’s history 
during the last fifty years Miss Simcox takes no 
count. Her book might have been contemporary 
with Gibbon and Hume; it is certainly not contem- 
porary with Tyler, Lubbock, and Maine. This is 
the more vexatious because Miss Simcox quotes an- 
thropological evidence. But she quotes it just when 
it pleases her to do so, not when it is necessary to do 
so; just so much of it as illustrates a detail, not 
enough of it to work out a principle. Why are the 
early civilizations of the world to be called primitive ? 
We thought the relationship of chronology to histori- 
cal developments had been settled once for all, but 
the terminology favoured by Miss Simcox brings us all 
back again to the old views where all that is chrono- 
logically ancient is to be called primitive or archaic, 
though in truth it is neither. We have said, too, 
that we have some objections to Miss Simcox’s style. 
It partakes of the professional certainty and direct- 
ness which, though pleasing to the ordinary reader, 
is not pleasing to those of us who know something of 
the problems to be solved and how extremely difficult 
it is to be dogmatic in stating them, let alone in 
solving them. 

Do not let us be misunderstood, however. We 
speak in all respect and admiration of this fine piece 
of work. It brings out into splendid clearness the 
main distinction between the ancient and modern 
civilizations—the ancient were domestic civilizations, 
the modern have been, and are, political civilizations ; 
and if the picture drawn by Miss Simcox is a true 
one, and we believe it is in all essentials, then there 
is much to be said in favour of the ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

Miss Simcox is inclined to connect them altogether 
as the product of one great race—a race that includes 
Chinese, Babylonians, Egyptians, and Phcenicians, 
within its compass. Miss Simcox traces out the 
features common to all these civilizations, whether in 
law or custom ; but the question is, Are the common 
features due to common race or to common stages of 
development? We confess to an uneasy suspicion that 
the most is made of these common features, and that 
the features which are not common, but which are 
indeed singular in each civilization, have not been 
duly accounted for. If female kinship, for instance, 
is a rule of human life, and we know that the evi- 
dence tends strongly in this direction, all the facts 
which Miss Simcox brings to bear upon this common 
feature fall short of the argument she seeks to adduce 
from it. With these doubts in our mind, however, 
and with the doubts brought about by the ignoring of 
the rules of evidence in anthropological comparisons, 
we are inclined to believe that Miss Simcox is right 
in her main conclusion, though we do not think she 
has proved it. There is a fascination about this old 
world of civilization which includes ancient Egypt 
and ancient Babylonia together with modern China, 
and it is not difficult to understand that the fascina- 


tion should draw the mind into a general conception 
of the whole belonging practically to one people, just 
as modern civilization practically belongs to one 
people. 

Where Miss Simcox is most successful, perhaps 
because she is there most novel, is in her economical 
researches. Her chapters on Egyptian finance are 
excellent as preparatory to her chapters on Chinese 
finance. In the inner domestic and commercial 
economies, which those studies bring into prominence, 
we have one of those by-paths of history which, 
pleasing of themselves because they touch every 
reader right home, become more pleasing because 
they are all too seldom made the subject of historical 
investigation. Let political economists take to heart 
the lesson of Chinese economics. ‘‘ Whenever it is 
feasible the Chinese workman prefers piece or con- 
tract work to day wages, because competition is so 
far controlled by custom that the system is not used 
as an indirect means for reducing wages.” The laws 
of political economy are, of course, inexorable, but it 
is questionable, with Miss Simcox’s evidence before 
us, whether we have yet fully studied all the facts which 
go to make up those laws, and we are prepared for a 
considerable revision when the right man appears to 
do the necessary work, 

Among some interesting appendices, going into 
details not necessary for the text, there is one of 
great interest on Welsh mortgages. The system pre- 
vailing in ancient Egypt of handing over the user of 
property to the creditor, who received the rents or 
produce and applied them himself to the interest and 
liquidation of debt, has a singular history, and Miss 
Simcox suggests, very plausibly as we think, that the 
appearance of this system in Greek, Roman, and 
Welsh laws, may be due to the survival of pre- 
Aryan custom. It is just one of those significant 
customs, not generally obtaining, the distribution of 
which in full practice or in partial survival is capable 
of being used as a test of origins, and we draw atten- 
tion to it as one of the features of Miss Simcox’s 
method in introducing hitherto almost untouched 
subjects for anthropological inquiry. ae 

We do not pretend to have done full justice to 
Miss Simcox’s labour and learning; but we have 
approached her book with respect, and leave it with 
the decided opinion that it contains much that is not 
elsewhere to be found, and much that will give us 
plenty of material for future thought and research. 

G. L. GOMME. 
& 
THE DIVERSIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH HUNTER. By 
. H. Feap. 8vo. Pp. 106. London (Zit 
Stock), 1894. Price 2s. 

This little book is at once neatly got up and enter- 
taining. The writer’s experiences are detailed with a 
good deal of humour, and there is an ingenious and 
clever apology for his favourite pursuit. Very true it 
is, from the reviewer’s own experience, that intelligent 
collecting produces ‘‘a deepened interest in the 
movements and history of public persons, and... a 
motive for research in music, art, politics, literature.” 
We are thoroughly in accord with 12 H. in con- 
demning the churlishness of Ruskin, Pitman, and 
others, who either pass over a politely-worded re- 
quest in contemptuous silence, or add insult to injury 
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by sending a curtly-worded refusal. There are very 
few people so busy as to be unable to express a few 
lines of regret through a secretary if they make it a 
rule to refuse all such applications. Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van and Mr. Gladstone are among those who never 
fail to send a few courteous words of explanatory re- 
gret to the enterprising collector. 

J. H. is very severe on those who buy and sell 
autographs, in our view, unnecessarily so; to sell a 
duplicate in order to obtain another autograph or to 
buy a specimen practically unattainable otherwise, 
does not seem to us to transgress the ethics of genuine 
collecting, though certainly a celebrity, who is per- 
suaded to give an autograph and finds shortly after 
that it is already in the market, has some reason for 
feeling himself aggrieved. The great ‘‘W. G.,” a 
year or two ago, was consulted on a knotty point of 
cricket law, and replied at length, only to hear that 
his letter had changed hands immediately at the price 
of 7s. 6d. 

. H. has not failed to express his astonishment at 
the bad handwriting of many notabilities, and with 
good reason, though strangely enough he omits James 
Payn, probably the worst of the lot, from his black 
list. 

In concluding this notice of a really excellent book, 
we cannot refrain from quoting one or two character- 
istic replies given in the text. From Mark Twain: 
‘* By the test of double postage he shall be tried.” 
ovrwe yeapw, from Archdeacon Farrar, who, by- 
the-bye, usually omits both accents and breathing. 
** Rule, Britannia!’ Dr. Russell ; and ‘‘ The life of 
Life is Labour,” Sir Andrew Clark. 

One fault we have to find with the publisher, who 
has otherwise done his work well, for permitting the 
transliteration of Greek into English, instead of making 
use of the far more elegant Greek characters. 

W. M. C. 
% 
THE RoyAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY AND WoRD 
TREASURY. By Thomas T. Maclagan, M.A. 
T. Nelson and Sons. Post 8vo., pp. vi, 714. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

This clearly-printed and remarkably cheap new 
dictionary has much to commend it. The special 
features are that the derivation or source of each word 
is given, and the pronunciation shown. The defini- 
tions and meanings are stated in simple terms, and 
following the meaning is a list of similar or synony- 
mous words—a specially useful feature and literary 
help, which will commend itself to all users of a dic- 
tionary, not only materially assisting to a clear under- 
standing of the word sought, but providing a choice 
of alternative words, from which the most appropriate 
for any purpose may be selected. Beside the dictionary 
proper there is an appendix containing words, phrases, 
and noteworthy sayings, from the Latin, Greek, and 
Modern Languages; abbreviations in common use ; 
prefixes and affixes; and list of geographical roots, 
with meanings. 


By Richard S. 


& 
A History OF WESTMORLAND. 
Ferguson, M.A., F.S.A. Zi/ot Stock. Demy 


8vo., pp. viii, 302. Price 7s. 6d. 
The Chancellor of Carlisle contributed the best of 
Mr. Stock’s happily-conceived series of popular 


county histories when he undertook the History of 
Cumberland ; and that successful effort has now been 
followed by an equally good survey of the companion 
county of Westmorland. He has wisely followed 
much the same plan as that adopted when dealing 
with Cumberland. After an introduction dealing 
with the early inhabitants, two chapters are devoted 
to the Roman Conquest, and the roads, forts, and 
towns of Roman Westmorland. The Roman roads 
are very carefully discussed, their importance, both 
from a military and from a commercial point of view, 
being fully appreciated. The period of confusion 
that elapsed between the exodus of the Romans and 
the advent of the Normans is dealt with in the 
sections that deal with Strathclyde, Cambria, the 
Land of Carlisle, and the district of Amounderness, 
It is here shown how Westmorland was formed by 
adding a piece of Yorkshire to part of the Land of 
Carlisle. The English, Danish, and Norse settle- 
ments are set forth in accordance with the indications 
of local etymology. Under the heading of the 
Norman Settlement, the growth and origin of the 
baronies of Appleby and Kendal are detailed with 
accounts of the various families that held them, such 
as the Veteriponts and the Cliftons, the Tuftons, and 
the Parrs. The possible dulness of these chapters is 
relieved by brief but vivid accounts of the celebrated 
‘*Shepherd Lord,” and of that great and noble 
woman, the Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Pembroke, Montgomery and Dorset, ‘‘the last 
and noblest daughter of a princely house.” She 
restored all her great castles and houses in the north 
in spite of Parliament and Protector ; she rebuilt or 
renovated five churches, and founded various alms- 
houses. Dying at the age of 87, in the year 1675, 
she was buried at St. Laurence’s Church, Appleby. 
As hereditary Sheriffess of Westmorland this remark- 
able and stately dame sat on the bench with the 
judges at assizes ; that she was a ‘‘ high Sheriffess by 
inheritance of ye county of Westmorland ” is inscribed 
on her coffin-plate. 

A chapter is devoted to the curious question of the 
Northern or Border Tenant Right, whilst two other 
chapters deal with the history and constitution of the 
two municipalities of Appleby and Kendal. 

Various incidents of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries are collected into a single chap- 
ter, whilst another is given up to ‘‘ The Troubles, 
the Restoration, and the Revolution.” ‘‘The news 
of the Restoration was received with great joy at 
Appleby; the Mayor cut Cromwell’s charter in 
pieces, and flung them to the tailors; every house 
started a bonfire; the Mayor and Corporation, and 
the county gentry, and the aged Countess of Pem- 
broke, attended by trumpeters, and preceded by an 
imperial crown carried by an official, attended service 
in the church, and then ascended two stately scaffolds 
hung with cloth of gold, at either end of the town, 
and there proclaimed, prayed for, and drank the king’s 
health upon their bended: knees. The old Countess 
was said to have grown young again to grace the 
occasion.” 

The great political struggles of the seventeenth 
century between the Lowthers and the Musgraves, as 
well as subsequent election contests, are detailed. 
The history is brought down to modern days, parti- 
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cular attention being given to the ’45, and especially 
to the fight on Clifton Moor between the Highlanders 
and the English forces, a subject which Chancellor 
Ferguson has made peculiarly his own. This ad- 
mirable volume ends with a useful classified list of 
books, etc., relating to Westmorland, and an excellent 
index. S. 
es tt wt 
HIEROGLYPHIC BIBLES, THEIR ORIGIN AND 
History. By W. A. Clouston, Bryce and 
Son, Glasgow. Crown 4to, pp. xvi, 318. 
‘Thirty facsimile plates, and fifty-six old woodcut 
illustrations. Price 21s. net. 

With this book is also bound up a new hieroglyphic 
Bible, by Mr. F. A. Laing, with hundreds of tiny 
coloured pictures for the use of children. It is only, 
however, with the first part of the book that we are 
concerned. Mr. Clouston has hit upon a hitherto 
unexplored path of bibliography, and has diligently 
collected information upon a curious subject. Hiero- 
glyphic Bibles used to have a very large sale in 
England, and the fashion for producing them as 
children’s favourites only died out in 1840, when a 
higher class of comparatively cheap sacred illustrations 
seems to have driven them from the field. The first 
English version of this sort of literary and artistic 
_ curiosity was published in London about 1780, and 
went through as many as twenty editions by 1812. 
It was entitled the Curious Hieroglyphick Bible, and 
was published by T. Hodgson. It is generally sup- 
posed that Thomas Bewick supplied some of the best 
of the cuts for this volume, and experts have singled 
out those that they consider characteristic of his style. 
This question is fully discussed by Mr. Clouston. 
Some of the cuts are very quaint, as for example: 
“Keep not company with drunkards nor gluttons,” 
which is illustrated by four jolly topers in full- 
bottomed wigs ; one has his hat on his head, another 
has fallen on the floor, and a third is drinking direct 
from the bottle, whilst a trio of fat fellows are doing 
more than ample justice to a huge roast of ribs of 
beef. ‘Questions and Answers out of the Holy 
Scriptures ” from this same book is a singularly direct 
and emphatic form of catechism, ¢.g., ‘*Q. Who 
crucified Christ? A. The bloody Jews.” Four 
editions of a reproduction of this book, with cuts 
coarsely copied from the originals, were published by 
B, Dugdale in Dublin. In the early years of the 
present century an abridgment of Hodgson’s work 
was printed at York in chap book form, price 6d., 
by J. Kendrew. A German version of the thirteenth 
edition (1744) was published at Reutlingen, Bavaria, 
about the beginning of the present century. 

With the twentieth edition Hodgson’s book in the 
original form ceased to be published; but for some 
time afterwards what claimed to be the twenty-first 
to the twenty-fifth editions were foisted on the public 
by J. Baily, a printer of Chancery Lane. Hodgson’s 
title-page was faithfully copied, but the rest of the 
book is quite different and very inferior. It is, how- 
ever, more amusing. Several of the cuts take a 
rebus form, such as a shoemaker’s aw/ for a//; the 
picture of a du¢¢t or barrel for du¢ ; for the verb arose, 
the letter a and the figure of a rose; for great, the 
figure of a fire-grave ; and finally the figure of a hand 


for the conjunction and in the verse, ‘* And he said, 
Who art thou ?” (Ruth iii. 9). 

In 1794 the success of Hodgson’s ‘‘ Curious Hiero- 
glyphick Bible” brought a rival on the field. 
Parsons, of Paternoster Row, in this year brought 
out, on the same plan, but with a different selection 
of Scripture passages and woodcuts, a Aew Hiero- 
glyphical Bible, with a commendatory letter from the 
popular preacher, Rowland Hill. The cuts are 
worse drawn and more rudely executed than in the 
original. From this version sprang the various 
editions of Dean and Munday, civca 1810; Catnach, 
circa 1812; Arlios, 1815 ; a Derby edition by Mozley, 
circa 1825; a Derby edition by Richardson, circa 
1830; a Manchester edition of 1841; as well as 
Dutch, German, and Italian editions of various dates. 

The work published by Hodgson, though the first 
of its kind in this country, is not, however, as is 
shown by Mr. Clouston, of English invention, since 
books in every respect similar had been known many 
years previously on the Continent—in Germany, 
Holland, and Denmark. It was in Germany that 
the work had its origin, the parent of all subsequent 
versions having been published at Augsburg in 1687, 
under the title of Geistliche Herzens-Einbildungen, 
etc. (Spiritual Heart-Fancies), comprising selected 
passages of Scripture, interspersed with figures, in 
place of certain words, elegantly designed and en- 
graved in 250 copperplates. A second series, not 
less interesting and beautiful, was published a few 
years later, and both volumes were repeatedly re- 
printed. All the Continental versions are of extreme 
rarity, only one of the great German University 
Libraries possessing (so far as has been ascertained) 
any examples, one of those being, however, what is 
probably a unique copy of the editio princeps of the 
original Swabian work. 

Whilst Mr. Clouston has conclusively ascertained 
that the real parent of all these pictured Bibles—Con- 
tinental as well as English—is the work published at 
Augsburg in 1687, he is fully aware of the influence 
which the Amdlemata, so rife in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and especially the Orbis Pictus 
of J. Amos Comenius, must have exercised in its 
invention, 

Moreover, the author has been so fortunate as to 
obtain access to a unique and hitherto undescribed 
vellum MS. in Latin, of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, preserved in the library of the Earl 
of Denbigh, which is near akin in general design to 
our hieroglyphic Bibles, and may be termed a ‘‘ Biblia 
in Rebus ”—more appositely, perhaps, a ‘‘ Mnemonic 
Bible,” or a ** Biblicum Memoriale Emblematicum,” 
Besides the intrinsic value which this MS. possesses 
as one of the later products of the monastic scrip- 
torium, it has a peculiar interest in having evidently 
belonged to the library of Henry, Prince of Wales, 
elder brother of Charles I. 

This elaborate treatise on the origin and history of 
hieroglyphic Bibles comprises (c/er alia): Many 
curious and diverting examples of the rebus, a fantastic 
mode of employing figures of certain objects to ex- 

ress surnames; a description of some of the more 
important ‘* block books” of the fifteenth century ; 
an account of the principal books of ‘‘ Emblemata,” 
from Alciati to Francis Quarles ; a very full descrip- 
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tion of MS. Latin Biblia in rebus of the fifteenth 
century ; the titles and prefaces of many versions of 
English, French, Dutch, and German _ hieroglyphic 
Bibles; | a comparative analysis of the different 
versions, with occasional extracts; comparative 
tables of the two groups of English versions, showing 
their source or sources ; and thirty facsimiles, includ- 
ing four pages of the Latin MS., twelve pages of the 
German, Dutch, and French versions, and proof of the 
cover of Hodgson’s Curious Hieroglyphick Bible, pre- 
served in the British Museum, on which John Bewick 
has written some particulars regarding its sale. In 
addition to facsimiles, the text contains many of the 
woodcuts in the edition published by Dean and Mun- 
day, London, early in the present century, to be 
printed from the original blocks, which were dis- 
covered a few years ago. 

Librarians and bibliographers should certainly 
secure copies of this learned work. It is beautifully 
printed, and quite an edition de luxe; each page is 
surrounded with double marginal lines in red, 

ss = *® 
THE ROYAL CHARTERS OF THE CIry OF CARLISLE. 
Printed at the expense of the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration, and edited by Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A. 
Carlisle: C. Thurnam and Sons. 8vo., pp. xxxi, 
348. Price 21s. 

In 1887 Chancellor Ferguson edited for the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Arche- 
ological Society ‘‘Some Municipal Records of the 
City of Carlisle,” consisting of Elizabethan constitu- 
tions and the rules and orders of the eight leading 
guilds. This publication whetted the local appetite 
for further transcripts, and the Royal Charters of 
Carlisle are now printed and translated from Henry III. 
to Charles II, The introduction is a good summary 
of the history of Carlisle city, which was once delivered 
in the form of a lecture to a local society by the Chan- 
cellor. 

The earliest charter granted to Carlisle was that of 
Henry II., who recovered the city from the Scotch, 
who had held it during the reign of Stephen. This 
charter was burnt, but it is recited in a later one, viz., 
that of 35 Henry III., of which the exemplification 
granted by Edward I. is still among the Corporation 
muniments. The citizens are thereby granted exemp- 
tion from toll, passage, pontage, and all crown 
customs, and given estovers of wood in the forest of 
Carlisle for burning and building, as well as a full 
merchant guild. Edward II.’s charter granted to the 
citizens the King’s Mill in the city, and the King- 
garth fishery of Eden at a fee farm rent of £80. The 
charter 26 Edward III. shows that Carlisle pos- 
sessed a freely elected mayor, bailiffs, and two 
coroners ; a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
and a fair of fifteen days, beginning on the Feast of 
the Assumption ; assize of bread, beer, and wine, 
gallows, infangthief, and the chattels of all felons 
and fugitives condemned in the city; and was 
also practically independent of all county jurisdic- 
tion. The charter of Elizabeth lays down that the 
government of the city was to be by the mayor with 
eleven worshipful citizens ; that the mayor should not 
do any act without the assent of the majority of the 
eleven ; that the mayor and eleven should choose to 


them twenty-four able persons; that the thirty-six 
should choose the mayor; and that on the death of 
any of the thirty-six they should fill up the number. 
The governing charter of Charles I. gives a new con- 
stitution, and incorporates the governing body by the 
name of the mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and citizens of 
the city of Carlisle. One of the aldermen is to be 
appointed mayor; eleven honest men besides the 
mayor are to be aldermen ; two other men are to be 
bailiffs ; two discreet men to be coroners ; and twenty- 
four others to be capital citizens. Up to this point 
each successive charter broadened the municipal 
liberties of Carlisle. The two next charters (16 
Charles II. and 36 Charles II.), however, considerably 
curtailed these liberties, and gave great power to the 
Crown in the way of removing the chartered officers. 
These charters were acted on most capriciously by 
James II.; but after the revolution of 1688 the city 
reverted to the governing charter of Charles I., and 
under it, as modified by the Municipal Corporations 
Reform Acts, Carlisle is now ruled. 

These royal charters, which are twenty-one in 
number, are admirably edited by Chancellor Fergu- 
son. The appendices are also good. The first one 
gives the names of some early mayors of Carlisle, 
which have been gathered from various sources. The 
second one explains the five valuable plans that 
accompany this volume ; they are: (1) a plan of the 
Fortification of Carlisle, 1684-5; (2) a map of the 
Soccage Lands at Carlisle belonging to the Duke of 
Portland, 1752; (3) Civitas Carliolen, from the 
Cott. MSS., ¢emp. Elizabeth ; (4) Lease Lands nigh 
Carlisle of the Earl of Carlisle, end of seventeenth 
century ; and (5) Demesne Lands with the Soccage of 
Carlisle Castle, early in the present century. The 
third appendix is a reprint, by permission, of a paper 
contributed by Chancellor Ferguson to vol. xiv. of the 
Antiquary, entitled ‘‘ A List of the Municipal Offices, 
Carlisle.” A glossary of technical terms and a com- 
prehensive index conclude the volume. 


& & 


BIBLIOGRAPHICA. Part II. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co. Imperial 8vo., pp. 129-256. 
Illustrated. Price ros. 

We wrote most favourably of the first part of this 
quarterly magazine (to last only for three years) in the 
issue of the Aztiguary for last May, and it is a 
pleasure to add that the second part most fully 
sustains the reputation that was at once made by its 
predecessor. The printing and illustrations are almost 
beyond praise, for they are just as good as art can 
make them. Mr. Maunde Thompson writes on 
English Illuminated Manuscripts, A.D. 700-1066, in 
an attractive style. He points out that pre-Norman 
English manuscripts exist in sufficient numbers to 
enable us to judge of the progress of the art used in 
their decoration. They have two distinct styles, the 
one having its origin in the north, and the other 
developing in the south of the kingdom. The north 
style, introduced from Ireland, is purely decorative, 
chiefly consisting of marvellous interlaced designs 
of the highest merit, but primitive and barbarous in 
all attempts at figure-drawing. The southern style, 
on the contrary, cultivated figure-drawing with no 
small success, while at the same time the decorative 
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side of art was not neglected. The facsimile plates 
given to illustrate the northern or Irish style are the 
beginning of St. Luke’s Gospel from the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, A.D. 700, and the full-page figure design, of 
blended Celtic and Roman art, from St. Augustine 
Abbey Psalter, now in the British Museum. Of the 
southern style, plates are given (1) from the Utrecht 
Psalter, A.D. 800; (2) from an Harleian reproduction 
of the same ; (3) from the Tenison ‘‘ Psychomachia ” ; 
(4) from the Duke of Devonshire’s splendid Bene- 
diction of St. Aithelwold, A.D. 970; (5) from a most 
beautiful miniature of the Crucifixion from a Har- 
leian MS., which is of the same age as the Benedic- 
tional, and was also probably executed at Winchester ; 
(6) from Arundel MS. 60 in the British Museum ; 
and (7) two quaint Scripture illustrations of the 
journey of Abraham and Lot, and the dividing by 
Moses of the promised land, from an early eleventh 
century Anglo-Saxon paraphrase of the Pentateuch. 
It is simply wonderful what an amount of informa- 
tion Mr. Maunde Thompson has managed to give us 
in a comparatively few pages.—Sketchy accounts of 
two English bookmen, Samuel Pepys and Henry 
Fielding, are respectively contributed by Mr. 
Wheatley and Mr. Dobson.— Mr. Gordon Duff 
writes the second part of ‘* The Booksellers at the 
Sign of the Trinity,” which covers the period of 
1531-1539.— ‘‘ The Chronology of the Early Aldines ” 
is learnedly and exhaustively written by Mr. R. C. 
Christie.—Mr. Falconer Madan contributes “ Early 
Representations of the Printing Press,” explanatory of 
eleven early blocks ; a most interesting article.—Dr. 
Paul Kristeller writes briefly on ‘‘ Woodcuts as 


Bindings.” 
& & 


REVIEWS ARE DEFERRED of London and the Kingdom, 
Georgian Folk-Tales, Blount’s Boscobel, Folk Tales of 
Angola, Tong Church, etc. 


& & 


Among SMALLER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS may be 
mentioned the Sacring of the English Kings, by Dr. 
J. Wickham Legg, F.S.A. This is the admirable 
paper read by Dr. Legg last year at Westminster 
Abbey before the Royal Archeological Institute. Its 
value is materially increased by five plates descriptive 
of the coronation vestments worn by Queen Victoria ; 
the last of these is a coloured facsimile showing the 
texture and embroidery of the ‘‘ pallium regale.”— 
Part IV. of Archeologia Oxoniensis contains several 
good papers. Mr. Perceval Landon continues his 
“Notes om the Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges ” ; 
Mr. J. P. Harrison writes on the ‘‘ Use of Lead as a 
Covering for Saxon Churches,” with illustrations from 
early MSS. ; Mr. Haverfield describes a fourth-century 
Roman inscription from Cirencester, with four plates ; 
Mr. C. Oman gives some ‘‘ Notes on the Military 
Pictures in Rouse’s Life of the Earl of Warwick” ; 
and Mr. J. O. Scott describes that unhappy new 
window in Lichfield Cathedral (north transept), 
whereby so much history has been ruthlessly destroyed. 
Among the interesting shorter notes there is a mis- 
print of ‘‘ Driffield” for ‘‘ Duffield.”—We have also 
received a copy of the second edition of Scrivelsby, 


the Home of the Champions ; it is materially improved, 
particularly in heraldry and genealogy, though the 
colours of the quartered coat of the frontispiece are 
still wrong. 


Correspondence. 


<< 


THE CHURCH OF HUSBORNE CRAWLEY. 


It is so seldom in the present day that we see a 
church in the condition of that of Husborne Crawley, 
Bedfordshire, that I am tempted to offer your readers 
such particulars about it as can be given by one who 
is only a casual visitor to the place. I must premise 
that it consists of chancel, nave, north and south nave- 
aisles, south porch, and western tower with door. It 
dates from about the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the windows in the south 
aisle being apparently a little later than the rest. 
There is no clerestory, and the nave roof is of one 
span, and has been ceiled internally. There are 
several interesting points about the building, as will 
presently appear ; but it is to the interior fittings that 
I chiefly wish to draw attention. The church has 
been pewed throughout with deal, apparently during 
the present century. The deal pulpit stands at the 
angle of the chancel and south aisle, just at the 
walled-up entrance to the rood-loft. A beam from 
the rood-screen now acts as the door-post of the 
reading-pew, through which the pulpit is entered ; 
while the clerk’s pew, facing westward, is placed 
below, and formed at the time of my visit a con- 
venient receptacle for three brooms. There is one 
shallow step at the entrance to the chancel; a few 
pews, facing westward, stand east of the pulpit ; some 
chairs, low benches for children, and a harmonium— 
the last also turned westward—occupy the space be- 
yond them. One is glad to see that the holy table, 
at any rate, has a handsome new cover; but the 
sacrarium is so narrow that the north end of the rail 
is fixed against the high iron railing enclosing the 
tomb of John Thomson, auditor of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, and Dorothea his wife, 1597, so that only 
about four-fifths of the width of the chancel is avail- 
able for the communicants. This tomb is a very 
large and fine canopied one, with recumbent alabas- 
ter figures in a remarkable state of preservation, the 
loss of the lady’s fingers being the only injury that I 
noticed. The priest’s door has been walled up. On 
the south wall of the chancel hang the tables of com- 
mandments ; on the north wall are the royal arms, 
headed ‘‘G, III. R.,” with the words ‘‘ Fear God, 
Honour the King,” in the place of the royal motto. 
*€G. Marshall, Woburn, pinxit” this work of art. 

Half-way down the north aisle a square pew— 
cushioned, curtained, surrounded by hatchments and 
mural tablets—erects itself above its “fellows. A 
mural tablet in the chancel records the death of ‘‘ the 
amiable Relict of Talbot Williamson, Esq.,” 1792, 
without mentioning the lady’s name! A plain mas- 
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sive circular font, possibly even of Norman date, 
stands near the westernmost south pillar, and contains 
a common white basin. A fine specimen of an old 
church chest, heavily clamped with iron, is placed under 
the tower, where the space beneath the gallery seems 
to be used as a vestry. It also contains a deal coal- 
cupboard. The stove in the centre of the nave is 
the most prominent object on entering the church by 
the west door. To the left the eye is caught by a 
stone bracket against one of the north pillars ; to the 
right, by a handsome niche in the centre of the east 
wall of the south aisle. There is a water-drain in the 
south wall, close to the latter; and another, with a 
small square aumbry beside it, in the south wall of 
the chancel. A much-battered niche in the south 
porch looks as if it had been a holy-water stoup. 
The doorway, to make room for it, is not in the 
middle of the porch. The porch altogether is inter- 
esting ; it has double gates closing the outer archway, 
and a two-light window (partially walled up) on each 
side. 

The church and churchyard occupy the level summit 
of a knoll which rises sharply from the surrounding 
plain, and at the foot of which runs the brook from 
which the village evidently takes its firstname. Anold 
brick-and-timber farmhouse and buildings, evidently 
once the manor-house, stands on one side of the 
churchyard gate, and the parsonage-house on the other ; 
but the rest of the village lies beyond the road which, 
running through a deep cutting in the knoll, ap- 
proaches the church from the village green on the 
slope below. It is a striking and suggestive site, and 
the church which stands upon it presents such a 
picture of old-world life and ideas that I think you 
may consider it not unworthy of record. Except for 
the porch it does not look neglected or out of repair ; 
but it contrasts very remarkably in its interior arrange- 
ments with the contemporary church of St. Botolph, 
Aspley Guise, not a mile distant. I should like to 
describe this also, but my letter is already too long ; 
so I will only say that Aspley Guise church has no 
south door, but two doors (west and south) in the 
western tower, the former of which is used for mar- 
riages, and the latter for burials, Is this mentioned 
in Church Folklore? I write at a distance from any 


library. 
C. S. B. 
July 11, 1894. 
CHILDREN’S SONGS. 


I have an impression that all ‘‘ Children’s songs ” 
are survivals or imitations of completer songs or 
ballads derived from their elders, and so ‘‘ made up” 


on occasion from recollection, but readapted to 
different circumstances. 

Reading of the ‘‘ Children’s Song in Berwick- 
shire” (p. 12), I was caught by the references to 
‘‘coat green,” “Just come from Spain,” and especially 
the comparison with ‘‘ A Spanish Nobleman” (p. 16). 
I suggest that we have here a faint reminiscence of 
the ‘* Spanish Lady’s Love,” given in Percy’s Religues 
and other collections ; it commences, ‘‘ Will you hear 
a Spanish lady?” but is also known as ‘‘ Green 
Mantle.” The heroine was taken prisoner at the 
Siege of Cadiz in 1596, and this brings out the 
quotation : 


“ Be she young or be she old, 
For her beauty she must be sold.” 


The authorship is claimed for Sir John Bolle, of 
Thorpe Hall, Lincolnshire, who died in 1606. The 
Jews have been a common subject since the alleged 
date of Hugh of Lincoln, and the diffusion of Spanish 
subjects may well be due to the dispersal of the 
Armada, leaving wreckage all round the coast. 
A. HALL. 
27, Stavordale Road, 
Highbury, N., 
July 10, 1894. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. —- Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Lt would be well tf those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Holdenby, Northampton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ** ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





